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THE ADOLESCENT’S PREJUDICES AGAINST THE 
CLASSICS 


ELIZABETH HODGSON 
High School, Wichita, Kansas 


Most teachers of English have had at times the experience of 
holding open a volume of Shakespeare with one hand, while with 
the other they waved some sort of scholastic rod over the head 
of a rebellious young modern. Though “classics” are probably 
swallowed with less forcible feeding than grammar, spelling, and 
rhetoric are, yet even those delectable bits of literature that have 
been considered food for the gods of culture are gulped down wry- 
facedly by some young barbarians. By judicious skimming and 
cramming they may perforce capture the irreducible minimum of 
scanty and fugitive facts about the masterpieces prescribed for 
their edification; but at the first safe moment they joyously forget 
them, and betake themselves to the cheap theaters, the thrilling 
dailies, and the popular novelists, such as John Fox, Jr., Gene 
Stratton-Porter, Harold Bell Wright, and Robert W. Chambers. 
Sometimes the high-school course works as a sort of vaccination 
to prevent their ever taking literature seriously. Indeed, many 
of our graduates emerge triumphantly diploma-ed, with their old 
untrammeled originality in spelling and sentence structure, but 
with a new relief in their hearts that they have lived through 
“‘litercher’”’ and may hereafter read what they please. And the 
public, which devotes about 99 per cent of its influence to bringing 
about this very result, does occasionally use the remaining 1 per 
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cent in sternly demanding to know why English teachers don’t 
teach English and develop a taste for real “literachoor.” (It 
will be noticed that the amount of emphasis on the final syllable 
is an index to the speaker’s seriousness.) 

The truth is that literature teachers are devoted champions 
of a lost cause. To change the figure, they are swimmers battling 
against an ever-strengthening current of seething modernity. 
Today it is harder than it was even ten years ago to arouse any 
sympathetic interest in Milton, for instance. Some of the dead 
authors appear to be so irrevocably dead that no amount of arti- 
ficial respiration can put any breath of life into their works, so far 
as the ordinary high-school student is concerned. And some of 
the teachers have grown so weary of fighting the current that they 
are ready to give up the struggle and simply drift down the stream 
of contemporary thought. It would be enticingly easy to win 
over students to a course in journalism, modern magazines, and 
contemporary novels and drama. 

But whatever we think about the relative value of classics and 
best-sellers, most of us still have to teach the classics. I am not 
going to take up arms for either side, but shall assume that we all 
want to teach effectively whatever literature we do teach. We 
cannot expect to overcome all the narrowing and even vulgarizing 
influences that surround many of our young people; but at least 
we should improve their judgment enough to make them reject the 
cheapest, shallowest, and most distorted contemporary writings. 
Though the best-sellers continue to shoulder the classics off the 
shelf, and though the “ Look-at-our-circulation”’ papers and maga- 
zines remain below the Boston Evening Transcript and the Atlantic 
Monthly as to literary standards, we may at least hope to educate 
the arriving public to support the healthful and artistic literature 
of its own day. And if we have to achieve this result by teaching 
the classics;and the classics only, the first practical thing to do is 
to find out what prejudices are now closing the student’s mind 
against these classics; and then learn how to overcome these and 
train him to be more sympathetic and receptive on the one hand, 
and more capable of independent and sensible judgment on the 
other. 
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Now that I have finished a period of earnest work on this 
very problem, I am eager to compare my tentative conclusions 
with those of other teachers. Though I have for many years 
handled high-school and college courses in which isolated literary 
specimens were to be administered to my victims along with allo- 
pathic doses of rhetoric and composition, yet I never till recently 
had the opportunity to teach a purely literary course. Accord- 
ingly, when I was assigned four sections in the history of English 
literature, I was more than ready to test my accumulated theories 
and plans. The course proved to be the most interesting work 
I ever did. 

At the opening of school the head of the English department 
and the other literature teachers agreed to try the plan of grouping 
the authors and readings by types, treating the historical develop- 
ment and the technique of each in turn. Thus we devoted the 
first semester to the drama, the novel, and the essay; and the 
second, to English poetry from Beowulf to Tennyson, and to a final 
review of the literary periods in consecutive order, so as to leave 
the student chronologically clear. 

We believed then and still believe that this plan admits of 
better organization of material than the usual chronological study 
by periods, and therefore leaves a more clear-cut impression of the 
types as such. The work was based chiefly upon the Newcomer- 
Andrews volume of selections and upon Moody, Lovett, and 
Boynton’s History of English Literature, though students read at 
least one novel and one play besides, and used the library a little 
for biographies and criticism. To be sure, this plan of grouping 
literature by types increased the difficulty of presenting the his- 
torical background coherently, but it was otherwise so satisfactory 
that we intend to continue it. 

From my previous experience with separate classics I had dis- 
covered that many students feel vaguely that these old books are 
forced upon them by an educational conspiracy. They do not 
believe for a moment that any normal person would freely choose 
Shakespeare’s plays and the Spectator essays when reading for his 
own enjoyment. They do not formulate their suspicions, but they 
might put them thus: “In the undated past a group of old fogies 
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put their noddles together and agreed that certain musty, fusty 
- volumes should be called classics, and that every unfortunate 
youngster should finish his quota of this moldy diet before being 
allowed any real literary food or candy. Since then, whenever a 
board engages a teacher, it makes her solemnly swear to pretend 
that she and everybody else prefer the classics to all modern liter- 
ature. And so the teachers don’t dare to admit their liking for 
living authors, but have to earn their salaries by going into super- 
latives over Shakespeare and Addison and the other dead ones. 
The more a teacher praises a thing, the less good it is, just to read; 
she has to praise it to keep her job and prove what a great scholar 
she is. The thing for a student to do is to keep his mouth shut 
about not liking a classic, and just learn what the teacher wants 
him to say; for she would fail him if she knew what he really 
thought.” 

There is also a prejudice against the biography of authors as 
being a useless and inexpressibly tiresome hodge-podge of names 
and dates. A student’s impression of a composite author’s biog- 
raphy would read something like this: “‘So-and-so was born in an 
unpronounceable, unspellable place that nobody ever heard of; 
his parents, though poor and apparently insignificant, were people 
of great interest in literature. He was not on good terms with his 
teachers because he preferred his own choice of studies and occu- 
pations to theirs; and his fame later on showed how much better 
he knew what he needed than they did. By and by he married 
a woman who either made him superlatively happy and success- 
ful, or else broke his heart and crippled his genius. His early 
writings were attacked by school teachers and other moss-backed 
critics, but he won fame by touching the great heart of the common 
people; or else his work was very popular in his own day, but 
nobody can see anything in it now. All his life was spent in places 
hard to remember, doing things with dates nailed to them; and 
he finally died and was buried in another place that the teacher 
makes everybody learn. What of it?” 

The last three words voice the strong, subconscious protest of 
the ordinary unimaginative reader of a condensed biography. Is 
it any wonder, after all, that many students hate to touch the lives 
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of authors? History is more popular; yet to a good many young- 
sters it too is a mass of dry names and dates about dead folks that 
lived in early days when people did not know very much. The 
fact is that a spirit of impatient contempt for the past is all too 
frequent among young Americans. They hold as axiomatic the 
beliefs that America is in every respect the greatest nation that 
ever existed, and that modern science has revolutionized everything 
so that the deeds of the past are now insignificant, and the ideas 
completely out of date. They are quite ready to patronize Moses, 
Socrates, Caesar, and Shakespeare as men of some natural ability 
but of little real knowledge—men who were great in their own day 
because nobody knew much. They are swelled with self-importance ~ 
over the achievements of modern science, and they like to read 
history in the scare-heads of the sensational dailies. It is decidedly 
difficult to interest such students in the accounts of the early stages 
of making a race, making a language, or making a literature. 
Their constant question is: Why not study the present and get 
the climax of everything without boredom and waste of time ? 

It is far easier, of course, to interest high-school classes in 
novels, short stories, and plays than in essays and poetry. Such 
students are too young, in most cases, to feel the values of style. 
The diction of the personal essay is too varied and artistic for their 
scanty vocabularies; and the delicate, intimate touches that 
delight a cultivated mature reader are frequently to these young- 
sters mere symptoms of general queerness. As for the solid infor- 
mational essay, they lack concentration and mental energy to 
master that. Intensive study is a thing that most of them abhor. 
Their idea of studying an English lesson is to read it over casually 
once; and if they do occasionally re-read it, they expect marked 
gratitude from their teacher! 

Perhaps this statement seems extreme, but I believe that con- 
stant reading of the popular magazines, the best-sellers, and espe- 
cially the newspapers is decidedly weakening the mental grip of 
our students. The obliging writers of today are doing everything 
in their power to reduce the readers’ mental effort to the mini- 
mum. The fifty-seven varieties of canned ideas are prepared to be 
served immediately; many of them are actually predigested. The 
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American hurry and the equally American desire to gain a super- 
ficial but showy knowledge about everything—these two national 
traits are resulting in a current literature often marred by sensa- 
tionalism, diffuseness, and lack of deep and vigorous thought. 
Much of our contemporary work progressively weakens the mind 
of the habitual reader. The influences outside the school, almost 
without exception, tend to develop extensive rather than intensive 
habits of thought. It is no wonder that our high-school students 
rebel against the minute mastery demanded by Latin and Greek, 
that they hate the classics prescribed for careful study, that they 
are unable to bestow long concentration upon anything. Their 
minds are both flabby and flighty, the natural result of an over- 
dose of “‘ movies,” cheap theaters, and predigested current literature. 
No one can judge fairly the work of an English teacher without 
realizing the strength of the tendencies she has to fight. The street, 
the newspaper, and the “ movie’ can undo a vast deal of her work. 

In addition to these prejudices against old books, against biog- 
raphy, history, and the essay, there is also a well-marked distrust 
of poetry, especially on the part of boys. The number of high- 
school students who voluntarily read anything more than humorous 
or topical verse is small indeed. Many boys have an ingrained 
dislike of poetry, because some teacher has overdone allegories, or 
figures of speech, or “speaking pieces,” to use the old term. Besides, 
many boys at the adolescent age manifest a fierce shyness, an utter 
revolt against the expression of emotions. Some poetry strips the 
soul stark-naked by its intensity of feeling. Imagine the difficulties 
of teaching it to self-conscious boys and girls. The high-school 
student is just at the age of most painful sensitiveness: it is aston- 
ishing to learn what trifles cause real suffering. Even skilful and 
kindly teachers frequently jab bare nerve ends without the faintest 
idea that they are doing so. Bold and self-assured as some of the 
lads look, they secretly writhe under many forms of embarrass- 
ment. The study of literature, and, most of all, the study of poetry, 
is the very thing they need to free and broaden their sense of per- 
sonality, to develop and guide their emotions. But unless they 
can be made to feel at home in what they read, it is worse than 
useless to them. 
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Some of the other difficulties that confront a teacher of high- 
school literature may be merely named. First, there is a mental 
gap of ten, twenty, sometimes fifty years between the authors and 
the young students. Most books were written by grown-ups for 
grown-ups. The “literature of disillusionment” is hard to teach 
to young people. The teacher dislikes to press the world’s thorny 
crown of sorrows upon the foreheads of those who are hardly more 
than children. A thoughtful girl came to me once, and, with an 
earnestness that was pathetic, asked me if life really had to be as 
sad as George Eliot made it seem. The Mill on the Floss actually 
weighed down her heart and darkened her sunshine. 

Another very common difficulty is the fact that many children 
early form the dreadful habit of reading without visualizing. Their 
imaginations are atrophied, so far as the power of reincarnating 
a printed page is concerned. Some actually have almost no power 
to get the thought of a poem, a bit of description, or even a drama, 
until it is read aloud and discussed in class. To translate words 
into pictures, statues, perfumes, music, or human reality of any 
kind is almost beyond their power. The teacher has to give them 
constant training to develop their imagination. 

It naturally follows that those who do not visualize cannot read 
aloud even endurably well. Yet literature is only half-studied if 
reading aloud is omitted. They have scanty vocabularies, and 
no intellectual curiosity about new words; though three unfamiliar 
words on a page may be enough to lock its meaning from them, 
they “‘hate to look up words in the dictionary.” 

Pondering over these prejudices and limitations of the average 
high-school student, I decided that absolute sincerity and co- 
operation should be the two guiding principles of my work with 
my literature classes. My first step was to take my students into 
my confidence, get acquainted with them, and make them realize 
that I was deeply interested in their real opinions and would never 
penalize them for telling the truth. Knowing that students love 
to experiment, and to do things in a grown-up way, I told them 
how the course in English literature was usually taught, and how 
we were trying to improve the method. I made it clear that my 
purpose was to teach them how to know literature, how to read 
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and judge it; and that their likes and dislikes were entirely their 
own affair. From the beginning to the end I tried to make 
them feel that everybody’s business was to help everybody else 
without interfering with his personal rights, and that I would 
hold sacredly confidential anything that they told me upon that 
agreement, or anything which they asked me not to share with 
the class. 

Day by day in informal conversations I gradually led them to 
tell me what they thought a course in English literature ought to be, 
what kinds of training they needed most, what are the big problems 
in studying literature. If I had expounded these ideas to them, 
they would have rejected them as part of the traditional stuff that 
teachers are paid to cram down the student’s throat. But when 
they discovered problems for themselves, their whole attitude 
toward literature began to change. For instance, they began with 
a vague idea that the materials for such a course should all be 
chosen upon the basis of enjoyment. But when they had heard 
the various contradictory opinions in a single class about a bit of 
literature, they saw at once that no choice could be made that would 
please everybody; and they lost confidence also in the old idea 
that only teachers like certain things. Then they decided that it 
would be wisest to study all the “great” things. 

It took me about two weeks to make my students feel that it 
was safe to tell me what they really thought, and that I was not 
trying to make everybody agree with me. No matter how rash 
and prejudiced an opinion was, I received it seriously, pointed out 
and had the class point out the grain of truth in it, and then by 
questioning the student and others tried to make them carry the 
idea farther. As soon as I felt sure that they trusted my sincerity 
and would express themselves freely to me, I had them write 
answers to a questionnaire something like this: 


1. Discuss your grade work in grammar and reading, stating which parts 
were hard or unpleasant, and which you liked, and why. 

2. How much rhetoric have you had? In what ways did it help you, if 
any? What did you like or dislike about it ? 

3. What are your chief difficulties in theme-writing? What kind of 
themes do you like best, and why ? 
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4. Name the classics you have studied, and express a definite opinion 
about each of the five you remember best. How do you like literature as 
compared with other studies ? 

5. When you choose your own reading, what magazines and papers do 
you read? Name your favorite books, explaining why you like them. 

6. What are your favorite games and recreations? What do you like 
about them ? 

7. Which occupations seem to you most useful and honorable? Which 
are you considering for yourself ? 


The students were so interested in the idea of helping me fit 
the course to their needs that they wrote from two to six pages of 
definite information on these questions. This set of papers was 
the most interesting set I ever read because of their frank revelation 
of the minds of the writers. They formed a very valuable index 
to the hundred and forty new personalities in my charge. I tabu- 
lated on cards the gist of each answer, and for some time continued 
to add discoveries, and to consult these personality cards whenever 
I wanted to wake up a lagging student or assign an appropriate 
piece of individual research work. The teaching of literature is 
fundamentally a matter of interpreting different minds to each 
other; the teacher has to know intimately both the book and the 
student before she can bring them together successfully. 

When I compared the questionnaire reports, I found that the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the Saturday Evening Post, the Woman’s 
Home Companion, the Delineator, Everybody’s and similar publi- 
cations, and Popular Mechanics were the favorite magazines. 
About one-third of the students habitually read a local daily paper, 
and a few added to this a Chicago or Kansas City paper. The 
popular authors proved to be Harold Bell Wright, Jack London, 
John Fox, Jr., George Barr McCutcheon, Margaret Hill McCarter, 
and Gene Stratton-Porter. Only half a dozen or so mentioned 
a liking for the classical novelists; about as few spoke of reading 
poetry, or solid magazines of any sort. A few betrayed immaturity 
by fondness for the Elsie books, the Alger series, and other juve- 
niles. A good many admitted that they liked outdoor sports or 
society better than reading. 

From these reading-reports I could guess the point of view and 
range of information of my classes; and I knew what degree of 
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mental muscle to expect as soon as I looked over a student’s reading- 
list. 

Since I laid no emphasis upon their /iking the famous pieces of 
literature, but instead demanded that they know a great deal about 
it and have full reasons for their opinions, it was no longer a point 
of honor with the students to dislike classics. Some of them dis- 
covered that they could learn nearly as much and do nearly as good 
thinking about a thing they disliked as about a thing they liked. 
A good many of them learned to look within for the causes of 
certain opinions, frankly criticized their own lack of mental energy, 
imagination, observation, vocabulary, and the like, and set about 
improving themselves. They gradually learned to regard any- 
body’s opinion about any piece of literature as a mere personal 
symptom, and often a temporary symptom at that, and they 
gained interest in looking for the causes of the opinion. And all 
the time the range of their enjoyment broadened. 

The goals which I set for myself were closely related to the 
prejudices and deficiencies outlined at the beginning of this paper. 
First and foremost, I wanted to help students to know literature 
before judging it, to see the connections between the man and his 
book, between the book and its historical period, between the 
book’s world and the student’s own world. I hoped also to develop 
some degree of imagination, of concentration, of intellectual 
curiosity, of general power to get and give the thought of a printed 
page. At the same time I purposed firmly to make it clear that 
literature was a secondary thing compared to life itself, and must 
draw all its matter and meaning from life. Since our readings 
dealt almost wholly with the more or less remote past, I made a 
point of bringing in as much correlated material as possible from the 
facts of modern literature, science, economics, and current events. 
One way to vitalize history and biography is to link them closely 
with the present. Another way is to put one’s self imaginatively 
in the place“of the author or historical personage and work out his 
problems from his point of view. I treasured up scraps of intimate 
anecdote and description, bits of letters and conversations of 
famous men, pictures of places and relics—everything that could 
help to make those gray and shadowy ghosts into real live human 
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beings again. There is little if any use in teaching any fact about 
an author’s life and character unless that fact can be related to 
something he wrote. Laying less emphasis upon dry and formal 
details and more upon the problem of discovering a new personality 
makes the study of biography more vital and engaging. As for 
history, the boys, at least, respond thoughtfully to the big idea of 
studying how historical events shape literature and how literature 
influences the national life. 

In order to develop imagination I had my students read dra- 
matically the most effective parts of novels and plays, write new 
scenes to be inserted at given points, and practice visualization 
of all sorts. When they realized how much a well-developed 
imagination could add to their enjoyment of various things, they 
were eager to train their own. Frequently we imagined what 
certain authors would have said to each other, or what opinions 
they might express if they could come to life at a given time and 
place. For instance, what would Beowulf and an American soldier 
think of each other? How would More’s Utopia work out if the 
scheme should be tried in Wichita now? What would the Lilli- 
putian emperor have said about Gulliver’s home? If Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and Patient Griselda should meet, what would they say to 
each other? A great variety of theme subjects demanding different 
kinds of imagination were suggested by the students as well as 
myself, and the reading aloud of selected themes was the favorite 
class exercise. In reading themes and critical estimates and 
answers to personal questions, I never let the class know whose 
work was being read. Consequently it was easier to make students 
write frankly themselves and discuss the work of others freely. 
About four times during the year I asked a set of searching ques- 
tions about the utility and interest of the different classics studied, 
and the various types of class exercises. Perhaps I am over- 
credulous, but I think that the answers showed much sincerity and 
a real desire to co-operate in making the work a success. The 
students no longer felt that their teacher would consider it a per- 
sonal reflection if any part of the course were unfavorably criti- 
cized, and they had learned to hold their own opinions tentatively 
as being personal and limited views. 
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The hardest task of all was to overcome the almost universal 
dislike of intensive study. We discussed the need of being able 
to concentrate and think out a thing minutely, and we frequently 
worked on very short and noteworthy passages. Sometimes I 
would write a striking sentence or stanza on the board, and have 
the students spend the first five or ten minutes of the period in 
getting all the meaning possible out of it. Again, I would let each 
choose a favorite bit and prepare it at home to read and interpret 
before the class. Having a few brief and highly typical quotations 
on the board, chosen from the author under discussion, and then 
asking the students for both literary and human context, is some- 
times a useful method. Another is to assign a passage for detailed 
study from a single point of view; it is unwise to ask young students 
to note too many things at once. To judge diction in one assign- 
ment, sentence structure in another, figures of speech in a third, 
and so on, choosing the most appropriate exercise, works better than 
to ask all kinds of questions about everything. I tried to develop 
gradually the conception that literature is a wonderful art, and 
that no one can hope to learn by a casual reading all that a master- 
piece contains. I suppose, however, that I had and kept my quota 
of lazy students. The willing ones did undoubtedly gain in ability 
to study closely. 

The reader will realize that this paper is a record of ambitions 
rather than achievements. There is not room here to discuss indi- 
vidual failures of students and unsolved problems of the teacher. 
I do feel, however, that mutual sincerity, and co-operation, and 
gradual development of the imagination and the judgment of the 
students will be my chief aims again hereafter, though I hope to 
make great improvements in my methods. If a pupil learns how 
to study literature and how to regard his own opinions, his point 
of view broadens greatly, and he develops a real taste for good 
reading. 


ANYTHING NEW IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH ? 


M. IDA WILLIAMS 
High School, Pasadena, California 


Whether new or old, here follows what Pasadena high-school 
students said of the course in current literature after the first five 
weeks, on the first part of the work—the magazine. The class 
was made up largely of Juniors, with several Seniors and two 
graduates. 


1. The topics were just becoming interesting when we had to stop. 

2. I have obtained very much useful knowledge which will be a benefit to 
me in the future. One thing especially is the power to extract the good out of 
magazines. 

3. Through the daily reports we are better acquainted with the merits of 
different magazines. In fact some reports were given from magazines which 
I did not know were in existence. We learn how to judge the merits of a 
magazine, and to distinguish between good literature and “trash.” For in- 
stance, I have learned that the Survey will give accounts of the great preblems 
confronting the nation. 

4. As regards the outlook on the world, I have a better idea of the present 
history of the world, and the world’s workers. 

5. Child labor, prison conditions, sanitation, and one or two other reports 
in this line have enlightened me greatly. They showed me the conditions of 
so many people with whom I am not in touch, and made me more able to 
sympathize with, and willing to help, my fellow-beings. 

6. I will be better able to look up subjects in magazines, as I have become 
acquainted with many delightful and interesting magazines, which before 
were strangers to me. If I get as much useful knowledge during the rest of 
this term as I have during these first five weeks, I will feel that current litera- 
ture is not only an interesting and useful subject, but that it also is necessary 
in the education of high-school boys and girls. 

7. I have obtained a great deal of useful knowledge concerning the labor 
laws, some of the conditions of our country, and also many things concerning 
invention. 

8. I have found that many articles which I had considered unreadable 
have become of the greatest interest when viewed with more understanding. 

9. During the five weeks’ study of the magazine[ have become acquainted 
with many new magazines, some that I had never heard of before. Now if 
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I should want to get news along certain lines I believe I could choose the right 
magazine without more study. 

10. Although I learned a good deal from the magazines, the best and most 
useful part of the five weeks was the reports on current topics. Each report 
gave me something I did not know before, and many have led me to see things 
in a different light. I have changed my opinion on many different things 
since the reports. 

11. It convinces me of the greatness of the world. It shows one what the 
world is doing and it makes one want to have a part in the work which the world 
is doing. 

Isitnew orold? Isit worth while? Do you care to read what 
we tried todo? The original outline follows, with footnotes point- 


ing out various changes in the first plan. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


The course is, primarily, one in reading and oral English. 
Records of the work done will be kept by each pupil. 
Outlines for the oral reports will be required part of the time. 
The general outline, subject to change, is as follows: 
3 to 5 weeks 
3 to 5 weeks 
2 to 3 weeks 
I to 2 weeks 


Literary Digest 
Harper’s Current Opinion 
Scribner’s Everybody's 
Allantic McClure’s 
Review of Reviews Scientific American 
Outlook North American Review 

1. Each student will prepare a report on one magazine, covering (a) history 
of the magazine; (0) editors; (c) salient characteristics. 

2. Each member of the class will be assigned or will select some topic of 
importance to look up in various magazines. Such topics will be included as 
(a) art;? (b) inventions; (c) scientific discoveries; (d) reforms;3 (e) national 
legislation; (f) state leigslation. 

t Many were added—about thirty in all. 

2 Subdivided. 

3 Housing, prison reforms, conservation of forests, etc. 


Scientific, political, sociological articles, and books.... 6 weeks 
MAGAZINES! 
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NOVELS" 


Jack London, John 
, The Sea Wolf 
Schurz, Life of Lincoln 
F. H. Burnett, T. Tembarom 
John Muir, Mountains of California 
, Our National Parks 
Rex Beach, The Iron Trail 
M. Johnson, Hagar 
Mrs. Comstock, Son of the Hills 
Winston Churchill, Inside of the Cup 
, The Crisis 
Mary Anton, The Promised Land 
Von Suttner, When Thoughts Will 
Soar 
Kipling, Kim 
Gilbert Parker, Seats of the Mighty 
S. E. White, The Blazed Trail 
, Rules of the Game 
Tarkington, Monsieur Beaucaire 
, The Gentleman from Indiana 
Andrews, The Perfect Tribute 
Ralph Conner, The Sky Pilot 
, Black Rock 


Ford, Honorable Peter Sterling 

Kelley, Little Citizens 

Weir Mitchell, Hugh Wynne 

Booker T. Washington, Up from 
Slavery 

Helen Keller, Story of My Life 


James L. Allen, A Kentucky Cardinal 
, The Reign of Law 
Moore, The Jessamy Bride 
Torrey, Birds in the Bush 
Allen, Life and Letters of Phillips 
Brooks 
Sheldon, Damnation of Theron Ware 
Norris, The Octopus 
, The Pit 
Margaret Deland, The Awakening 
of Helena Ritchie 
, The Iron Woman 
Arnold Bennett, Hilda Lessways 
, The Great Man 
J. Edward Locke, The Three Wise 
Men 
DeMorgan, Alice-for-short 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, The Corystons 
Fox, Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 
, Heart of the Hills 
D. G. Phillips, The Second Generation 
Nicholson, The Port of Missing Men 
, Otherwise Phyllis 
Anthony Hope, Prisoner of Zenda 
Harold Bell Wright, The Shepherd of 
the Hills 
———, The Winning of Barbara Worth 
——, The Calling of Dan Mathews 


Tue Stupy oF A NOVEL 


A 


1 Many of these were omitted and others substituted. 


2 These subdivisions were filled in at suggestion of pupils, in part; and partly 


with the technical topics of study. 
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B 

Characterization" 

I 

2 

3 

Cc 

Setting" 

I 

2 

PLays? 
Austin, The Arrow Maker J. K. Jerome, The Passing of the 
Brown, Every Woman Third Floor Back 
Tarkington, The Man from Home Kennedy, The Servant in the House 
Israel Zangwill, The Melting Pot Galsworthy, Justice 
Within the Law , The Dream 
Poor Little Rich Girl , The Pigeon 
Good Little Devil , The Silver Box 
Belasco, Peg o’ My Heart Rostand, Chantecleer 
Barrie, Peter Pan , Cyrano de Bergerac 
, The Little Minister Maeterlinck, The Blue Bird 
Josephine Peabody, The Piper A. Bennett, Milestones 
The Man of the Hour , The Honeymoon 
List OF PAPERS REVIEWED,3 

Los Angeles Tribune Los Angeles Times 
Chicago Record-Herald Los Angeles Examiner 
Philadelphia Public Ledger New York Times 
Pasadena Star New York Evening Herald 
Chicago Tribune Boston Evening Transcript 
Philadelphia North American Boston Globe 


San Francisco Chronicle 
NEWSPAPERS* 


* These subdivisions were filled in at suggestion of pupils, in part; and partly 
with the technical topics of study. 

2Some were omitted, others added. Reports similar to those on novels were 
given. Some pupils read specially fine scenes to the class. 

3 Character of editorials, advertisements, and news was discussed; also illustra- 
tions, type, etc. 

4 Outlines were sent to friends in various cities weeks before the newspaper work 
was taken up. 


ANYTHING NEW IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH? 


What good qualities 
Other good papers 


2. 
Remarks: 


1. Kipling 
2. James Whitcomb Riley 5. William Vaughn Moody and others 
3. Edwin Markham Readings and comments 


POLITICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 


. Readings from: 
a) Dr. David Starr Jordan, War and Waste 
b) Norman Angell, The Great Illusion 
c) Woodrow Wilson, The New Freedom 
2. Oral reports on the same 
3. Notebook work 
4. Discussions 


We had all the joys and difficulties of pioneers in this work. 
We experimented, we resorted to makeshifts, we adopted new plans. 
Before a week had passed, we found “Current Literature” a kicking, 
growing, almost unmanageable infant, ready to give us as much 
trouble as the infant Mercury gave Jupiter. We had more material, 
more plans, more possibilities—largely suggested by the class— 
than we could use. 

Many of the pupils wrote to the editor or publisher of the maga- 
zine chosen for review, and the courteous answers received were 
read to the class. These answers, containing much of interest 
about the magazine and its editors, were afterward bound together 
and presented to the library. 

The class also presented the library with several copies of The 
Great Illusion, War and Waste, and The New Freedom. These 
books had been purchased for the last section of our work by the 
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students. The high-school librarian asked the students to write 
their names in each book, following the request with a delightful 
account of the autographed books in our high-school library, and 
inviting the class to the library to examine them. 

The newspaper study brought us another pleasure—an informal 
but illuminating and altogether delightful talk by a well-known 
newspaper man, Mr. J. J. Hamilton, for twenty years editor and 
publisher of the Des Moines Daily News. There were other good 
times and innovations. 

What are the possibilities? Surely the answers of the pupils 
which are given above stir a hope that courses of this nature will 
awaken the “social conscience” and start trains of thought. How 
fortunate if this can be done without arousing the antagonism of 
parents or running afoul of the “funny pages” of the Sunday 
paper! Is not one possibility that of holding longer the boys and 
girls who have finished the required English, and ‘‘don’t have to 
take any more’”’? 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION AS A MEANS 
TO FULLER LIVING 


HELEN OGDEN MAHIN 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The question whether the art of writing is a thing that can be 
taught, and whether a course in English composition ought to be 
made compulsory to the college Freshman, has been much discussed, 
and to that discussion I can add nothing of value, unless the experi- 
ence upon which my own convictions are founded may be so 
regarded. In each of my three years of teaching this subject in a 
coeducational college I have seen the great number of my students 
come out at the end of the year masters of at least fairly clear and 
effective English, and prepared to meet any ordinary need of expres- 
sion likely to arise in their lives, while a few of them really wrote 
exceptionally well. That this was the effect of continued and 
enforced effort and not merely a natural gift self-developed is, 
it seems to me, clearly enough borne out by the fact that fewer 
than a third of these students when they entered college could 
write a page of which they had any well-founded reason to be 
proud. 

This end, then, is achieved: the student, in most cases, acquires 
skill in the use of the language. In my Freshman year of teaching 
I thought this the only aim of my work; by the next year I had 
begun to wonder if something more were not accomplished, and 
this wonder grew to a deep conviction that not only was there 
something more accomplished, but that that thing, which was a 
growth in the life of the student, was far greater than the mere 
mastery of the fundamentals of the language. Finally I went to 
the students themselves to hear what they had to say about it. 
Stirred to an indignant curiosity by the vigorous denunciation of 
compulsory composition in colleges by a learned professor of 
English, one day in the first semester I asked my fifty-eight 
Freshmen to hand in unsigned answers to three questions, which 
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were as follows: (1) Would you have taken English composition if 
you had not been compelled to do so? (2) Would you take it the 
second semester if you were not compelled todo so? (3) In either 
case, why ? 

Of the fifty-eight, eighteen, or 31 per cent, answered no to the 
first question. The two of these who answered the second question 
in the negative gave temperamental dislike as the reason. Of the 
sixteen who answered the second question affirmatively, fourteen 
gave other reasons than a desire to be able to write; while of the 
forty who answered both questions in the affirmative, twenty-four 
gave as reasons for desiring to remain in the course some interest 
other than a utilitarian one. These answers were somewhat 
varied, but their general trend was the same. Nearly two-thirds 
of these Freshmen, many of whom had entered the course unwill- 
ingly, realized before the end of the first semester that their lives 
had grown in some way broader and fuller than they had been 
before. They could not in all cases analyze their gain; but they 
were conscious that they had found an unexpected interest in the 
study. 

The Freshman usually comes to the writing of themes with 
more or less dread; and in this dread his first experience confirms 
him, for he can think of nothing to say and he is ashamed of his 
effort to express himself. The sort of writing he has been doing 
is not creditable. He racks his memory for material and he brings 
up the obvious, the sensational, or the trite. The account of his 
travels does not please, his hairbreadth escape fails to excite admira- 
tion, and even to his own ears his high-flown sentiments and un- 
reasoned opinions sound crude and insincere when they come from 
under the instructor’s pencil. But as the weeks go on, with their 
painful process of elimination, he works slowly down to the realiza- 
tion of that which is worth while in himself—his own frank point 
of view; those things in his experience that have not merely a 
personal but a universal interest and significance; his own ability 
to see things that are vital about him. His opinions become of 
value to others because he first makes them of value to himself. 
He learns what part of him is genuine and cultivates it, if only 
because he is obliged to give it forth. And the knowledge that, 
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in a modest way, he has after all something that is really worth 
giving to other people reacts upon his own life and leads him to a 
fuller understanding of its significance. 

The Freshman is usually only half-conscious of all this; but it 
sometimes happens that he gains such an outlook on the things he 
has lived as to give him actually a new grip upon himself and his 
life. This happened in the case of one young man who came to my 
college after a boyhood of unusually sharp suffering and temptation, 
chiefly the result of a lack of wise guidance. He was exceedingly 
reticent when he came; he had little to say of himself, off paper or 
on it. He very naturally shrank from telling his own life-story, 
and he had not learned to apply any standard of criticism to the 
past or the present. He had simply lived—lived indomitably 
and in fuller measure than his years bespoke, but in bitter 
rebellion. 

He had nothing to write on the ordinary assignments that was 
interesting or worth reading. But after awhile he began to give 
me short themes, the poignant force of whose narrative was painful. 
Although they were rarely told in the first person their origin could 
not be doubted; and while there was not a line of exposition in 
them, their point was unmistakable. Every one of them showed 
in some peculiar way a boy’s need of guidance before the temptation 
that takes him unawares, and his intense longing to be understood. 
Gradually, as he worked over his own past life, he came to a clearer 
understanding of its significance; it settled into its place in his 
big scheme and he took it up again calmly and as a thing out of 
which at least some strength and some help to others might be 
plucked. Incidentally it took him nine months to learn to spell, 
and to master the fundamentals of English grammar, which had 
never been taught him in the secondary school. By the end of this 
time he was producing the best themes in his class. But who 
shall say these latter things were his greatest accomplishment ? 

Nor is it alone in the discovery of himself that the Freshman 
grows. He very palpably adds to his own life from without as he 
struggles for something to say. It may be that when he comes he 
has already the “eye for copy,”’ but the chances are that he has 
not. Wildly then he looks about him for the thing that has never 
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before been worth seeing. He must have an incident; he has 
seen nothing happening! He essays to write a description; he 
has no standard for selection. There is everything about him to 
be seen, but he comes face to face with the fact that he never has 
seen his environment save as a blur. He has been missing three- 
fourths of what has been existing and going on in his world. 

How determined, how frantic, is his search for material, his manu- 
script bears evidence. He writes the story of how, after a long hunt 
on opening day, he was finally steered into his classroom by an 
obliging Senior; he tells how he saw a beautiful little girl lead her 
father to a street vender that he might purchase her a toy balloon; 
or he gives a detailed account of his fraternity spike. He describes 
his neighbor’s yard with painful minuteness, and presents to us one 
or another of the buildings of his college in the guise of a mediaeval 
castle. And he shares his instructor’s dissatisfaction with what he 
has presented. As the days go on and one theme after another is 
criticized and perhaps rejected, he grows desperate; his quest of 
the interesting becomes an obsession. He is greedy for occurrences; 
he cannot see anything that stands out strongly or definitely to eye 
or ear without speculating on its possible usefulness as material for 
atheme. Then by slow process he learns to apply the standards of 
real interest to what he sees; to select from the commonplace scene 
the one vivid spot of color, the bit of life, the corner that tells a 
story; he learns to separate the event that is vital, however slight, 
from the sensational and the flat. He catches the flash of anger 
on the face in the street, the play of light and hum of voices in the 
crowded hall, the sweep of the wind across snow-heaped fields. He 
has been only half-conscious of the beauty, the interest, the vivid- 
ness in which he has lived. Now it becomes a part of him. 

This is at first a forced appreciation; he hunts for material 
because he is compelled, and often unwillingly. But he is develop- 
ing a power of seeing and hearing things that he never loses, and 
when he is no longer compelled to watch and listen he will continue 
to do so just as he continues to read stories. 

It is this newly awakened power of observing that the Freshman 
realizes most concretely in his gains. A breezy little Freshman 
girl wrote last year: 
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My friends laugh at me because I see beauty in the blue-black shading 
of a stain of coal-dust on snow; they grow impatient when I stop on a stormy 
day to see the big trees strain in the wind, or refuse to leave off watching the 
children in the neighboring schoolyard to eat my dinner. I think I am rather 
extreme—I think very likely I am foolish about it. But I’ve come into a new 
world, and I can’t stop looking at it. Perhaps I shall get over it when I have 
finished writing Freshman themes, but somehow I rather hope I shall not. 


No doubt this is an exaggerated case; this peculiar appreciation 
of beauty is not always the reward of the attempt to write and it 
is in all probability largely temperamental. And yet this girl 
had never “seen things” before—it was a “new world” to her. 

In sympathetic understanding of others, too, the Freshman 
grows because he must write. He learns to interpret as well as 
to observe. He reads the dull pathos in the face of the street- 
cleaner, the ecstasy in that of the child; he watches the man select- 
ing a postcard, the girl reading the letter from home, the boy 
smoking his first pipe, and he understands it all; he understands 
the lives of the people he meets by projecting himself into them. 
At first all of this is done crudely and baldly enough; but the more 
practiced in writing he grows, the less consciously and the more 
naturally and naively he lives in the people about him. He becomes 
in some degree a social being. 

There is a most important purely intellectual gain to the student 
in the power of abstract thinking which comes from the analyzing 
and correlating of facts. This is more commonly recognized as a 
direct end of the study of English composition than any of the others 
discussed. But I believe that it takes only equal rank with the 
others in the development of character. 

Four things, then, the Freshman learns from his enforced study 
of composition: he becomes acquainted with himself and learns 
to measure the breadth and the value of his own life; he adds to his 
life the beauty and the interest of his environment, much of which 
he has never definitely seen before; he grows in his understanding 
of other people, and consequently in his ultimate power to play 
his part in the social organization; and he becomes a more efficient 
intellectual machine. 

Of course no one, not even the most enthusiastic of teachers, 
could believe that every Freshman whose unwilling feet are set 
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in the ways of English composition progresses appreciably in all 
of these directions. There are many who struggle hard and untir- 
ingly and attain at the utmost merely a fairly correct expression— 
they can go no farther; and there are unfortunately many more 
who, as the learned professor has asserted, absorb as little as is 
possible of the instruction under which they sit, obtain their credit 
with as little effort as may be—or fail to obtain it—and triumph 
over the authorities who would suborn their wills and seek to sub- 
jugate them in their heaven-bestowed right of free and individual 
expression. But from the testimony of the Freshmen themselves 
and from the actual results shown in their work the conclusion is 
very well justified that the student of writing who does not in 
the course of his study, if that study is rightly guided, become a 
happier, bigger, and more socially efficient being is the student 
who, unless he is subnormal in intellect, deliberately sets himself 
against progress. 

Here then is one large justification for making this course com- 
pulsory. The Freshman does not know the real nature of the work 
he is undertaking. He associates it with the writing of many 
themes, and for this he has a dread inspired by the very narrowness 
out of which the work must train him. In the course of time he 


finds that writing means simply living and expressing life; and while 
life is a thing of stern endeavor it is a joyous thing and well worth 
having. And, after all, the gift of life is thrust upon us. 


“PUNCTATOR GINGRIENS”: A CALL TO ARMS 


C. H. WARD 
The Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 


“Two nouns in apposition should not be separated by a comma.” 
The rule is quoted from a 200-page text on punctuation. Does it 
excite any feeling in your mind? If not, this article will have no 
interest for you. If that word “not” causes the least curiosity or 
protest, read—in the name of all that rational teachers hold near 
and dear read—what follows. We are so ignorant of the facts of 
modern punctuation, some standard texts are so topsy-turvy 
wrong, the books higher up present rules so nebulously, that there 
is need of some trumpet tone of authority to proclaim a crusade 
against Confusion. The present writer is of all men most obscure 
and scrannel-throated, least endowed with a will to cry out that all 
men are ignoramuses; he lifts up his voice with full realization that 
he is a goose, only hoping to rouse some soldiers. 

In the first place, where do we get our knowledge of punctua- 
tion? From school textbooks. Where did the writers get their 
knowledge? From earlier textbooks. If we follow up this cas- 
cade, what source do we reach? John Wilson’s Treatise of 1871. 
Authors have never made the least contribution to the art. (Don’t 
be offended by the rashness of such a sweeping negative. Ponder 
the statement calmly for several months before denying it.) No 
impression is more consistently conveyed by our Compositions 
than that we refer to literature for the standard of punctuation in 
the same way that we do for diction and syntax. “Some writers” 
do thus and so, we are told. What ‘‘some writers’ do is not of the 
least importance. The vast majority of them are following as best 
they can a system that other authors never originated. If some 
of them do peculiar things, it is criminal to call the attention of 
secondary students to their oddities. That system has always 
been devised and amended, not by authors or professors, but by 
publishers. 
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We are not, then, dealing with an aesthetic subject at all. 
Genius manipulates punctuation for its artistic purposes, but the 
system we teach is quite as mechanical and arbitrary as the Morse 
code, quite as exact and completely defined. 

The temerity of that declaration may well cause disgust, for we 
have been brought up on such doctrine as: ‘Most of the slight 
pauses requiring a mark will be properly served by the comma. 
We cannot possibly classify all these pauses.” The quotation is 
from an able book full of good analysis and sound advice. The 
complete untruth of it may be gauged by the following test: In a 
million words of Nation editorials how many commas are employed 
in ways that the Nation’s chief compositor has not definitely classi- 
fied? Not one. If you put into the gentleman’s hands a novel 
printed without punctuation, and required him to point the book 
so as to satisfy the most fastidious taste, how many occasions would 
his ‘“‘style-card”’ fail to provide for? Probably not one. What 
is more, if you repeated the test in two dozen similar offices, you 
would find the results astonishingly similar—astonishing, that is, to 
our friends who think we “cannot possibly classify.” We can. 
We do. 

The fact is that publishers are nowadays singularly well agreed 
on even minor matters of this art; that they would hardly exagger- 
ate if they called it an exact science. To be sure, DeVinne “begins 
with the admission that punctuation is not an exact science, not 
even an established system.” But he is speaking to compositors 
about all conceivable varieties of legal and commercial and archaic 
typography. For the ordinary citizen who writes letters or themes 
or stories an all-inclusive, generally observed code could be made 
in a few hundred words. To make the code a living guide for the 
novice much illustrative matter would be required, but this would 
include only a few exceptions or provisos. 

The rules could not be made up from ordinary books or monthly 
reviews, because these represent the vagaries or the ignorance of 
authors. They could be derived only from material that has been 
made to conform to the carefully devised system of a careful office— 
mostly editorials. The data for a complete summary could be 
bought for a dollar; picked up for nothing: a few copies of such 
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weeklies as Outlook, Literary Digest, Life, Collier’s, and some num- 
bers of such scrupulous and literary-motived newspapers as the 
New York Evening Post. Don’t be horrified. Remember that 
Bryant’s spirit still presides over the Post and that the Transcript 
cares quite as much as you do for things of the spirit. As for the 
weeklies, if you have never thought of them as fit guides in your 
aesthetic vocation, begin today to regard them as such. Their 
principles of pointing have been elaborated with a care, a wideness 
of information, a knowledge of typographic evolution, a love of 
propriety that mere teachers have no conception of. The men who 
formulate the system are most conservative; yet they have been 
eager to progress toward clearness; they have labored toward— 
and have all but achieved—uniformity. 

If you remark to the next colleague you talk with, “Our only 
guide to the rules of punctuation is such editorials as those in 
Harper’s Weekly,” he will wonder whether you have gone mad. 
It has a wild sound. Yet it is strictly true. The ordinary text- 
book is a morgue, displaying some corpses that should have been 
buried years ago. For example, one widely used manual requires 
the pupil to “‘state what kind of pause the author indicates by a 
comma,” although DeVinne had explained seven years before and 
Wilson sixty years before the manual was published that such a 
notion of the use of commas was obsolete. A capital book issued 
in 1912, full of first-hand material, still announces that one of the 
uses of the semicolon is to introduce, and that a comma is employed 
to show the omission of a word. Both uses are so hopelessly 
moribund that “authority” for them doesn’t signify. Another 
manual, bearing three mighty names, requires a comma to separate 
a “long” subject from its verb—a pernicious principle and almost a 
dead one. “A colon,” declares another Composition, “is used to 
separate the different members of a compound sentence, when they 
themselves are divided by semicolons”—an affirmation that con- 
tains only as much truth as “ Horse-cars are used to convey the 
population of New York City”; that would have as frequent 
application as the advice to pedestrians: ‘‘ Atmospheric resistance 
varies as the cube of a man’s height.” Such immortelles may 
not do much damage, but it is surely harmful to present 
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them as of equal importance with a rule for separating nouns of 
address. 

We might gather a wonderful nosegay of directions that mis- 
state or wrongly emphasize the simplest truths—e.g., ‘‘To the mind 
of the writer, this explanation has much to commend it”’ is said 
to deserve a comma because the phrase is out of its natural order. 
The fact is that twentieth-century pointing would put no comma 
there unless the phrase is considered parenthetical. ‘‘Commas are 
. used in a complex sentence to separate the dependent clause from 
the rest of the sentence.”” Yes; also commas are not used for sucha 
purpose; also if a man is lost in a city he will find his way if he 
goes straight ahead—or turns. Here is the most elusive subject 
in the whole code (the distinction between a restrictive and a non- 
restrictive clause) cheerfully committed to one vacuous rule and 
illustrated by two sentences containing restrictive clauses! Then 
the author adds, with an artlessness that all power of sarcasm is 
feeble against, “If the connection is close, the comma is usually 
omitted.” Of the same astounding quality is the rule, ‘Commas 
are used to separate the members of a compound sentence when 
they are short or closely connected,” one illustration having the 
adversative “‘yet’’ and the other having five very brief and similar 
imperatives without any conjunctions. Why should we be told 
when space is precious that “the dash is sometimes used with the 
colon”? It is equally true by modern canons that it is poor taste 
to use itso. Suppose that a pupil, having been taught that “‘adjec- 
tive phrases are set off by commas,” writes “I bought a couple, of 
newspapers”; shall we chide him for knowing too much about 
grammar? It is impossible to speak temperately of such futility 
masquerading as instruction. 

We have passed from untruths through chaos. The third 
division of this indictment of the ordinary “section devoted to 
punctuation”’ is its extreme brevity and resultlessness. Even if it 
presented only the truth, presented all the truth, what effect does 
such a summary conspectus ever have? Does it really perform 
work in the minds of flesh-and-blood children? Does it achieve 
the difficult task of planting habits, or accomplish the miracle of 
extirpating wrong habits? If so, the average teacher should be 
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enlightened as to how he may avoid his seventy-times-seven 
explaining of the old familiar rule, his agonized contrivances for 
introducing a new one. If many intelligent pupils have to be 
hounded for years before they will habitually place a comma before 
an adversative conjunction, what infinitesimal tittle of influence is 
imparted by the following: ‘When a series of distinct statements 
all have a common dependence on what precedes or follows them, 
they may be separated from each other by semicolons”? A formal 
law, stating in three lines the whole mystery of non-restrictive 
clauses, offering no comment, supporting itself by the meagerest 
illustrations, seems directed at some eidolon of a student, some 
pedagogic abstraction; for mere human minds, albeit with a liter- 
ary bent, are likely to falter after months of drill. What aid does 
such a “‘section” give to the supervisor of English who writes in 
the September, 1014, Journal about “sentence sense”? She 
says: “I wonder if other schools have to fight [what does the 
“section”? know about fighting ?] as vigorously [how much vigor 
is there in the “‘section”’ ?] as we do to eradicate [what grubbing for 
noxious roots does the “section” do?}] such mistakes as this: 
‘My little sister is very pretty she has light hair and blue eyes.’”’ 
Our “‘section”’ either has nothing to say about such an unscholarly 
negative or disposes of it with matadorish grace thus: ‘‘The comma 
should not be used instead of a semicolon in sentences thus com- 
bined.”” What need for a “section” to declare bloody war and 
“wage it unremittingly for several years”? No need whatever. 
The “section” has merely to wave its wand and say, ‘Be thou 
eradicated.” It deals only with magic, using cryptic utterances like 
“Sentences should not be written for the purpose of illustrating 
punctuation” or “You can see from this conversation of Tom and 
Maggie, how punctuation marks may suggest to the reader a 
number of things.” (That comma after “ Maggie” suggests one 
different thing to at least one reader.) In the name of all that is 
easy and idyllic why should teachers countermine in the trenches 
and charge with bayonets if the pleasing incantations of “sections” 
really effect any results ? 

The great originator of our rules for punctuation had no 
such faith in easy wizardry. He was John Wilson, an analytical 
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Scotchman, who died in 1868. As a printer he had ideals; as a 
theologian he was a keen progressive; he loved and helped to edit 
Burns; he received an honorary degree from Harvard; and all the 
days of his long life he studied punctuation. He reverenced his 
subject because of the assistance it could afford in developing a 
clear, sound style. Unlike the makers of our modern “‘sections,”’ he 
could honestly testify that in the preparation of his nineteen edi- 
tions in forty years “‘little aid could be derived from other writers.” 
His second American edition in 1855 he thought “the most com- 
plete of any on the subject that he has seen.” Not content with 
having made the best, he continually amplified, revising and extend- 
ing his comments, and enforcing his precepts with whole regiments 
of illustrative sentences. The twentieth edition of the Treatise, 
brought out three years after his death, is the great storehouse which 
every succeeding text-maker has pillaged without acknowledgment— 
often, no doubt, plundering at second or third hand, and so not even 
being aware whence his booty had originally come. The little man- 
ual referred to at the beginning of this article is sheer burglary from 
Wilson’s treasures. That absurd perversion about appositives is 
taken verbatim, but the editor had not the wit to retain a qualifying 
clause (“if they may be regarded as a single phrase”’’) which shows 
that Wilson conceived his rule as a statement of the exceptional case. 
Wilson is also responsible (heaven only knows why he phrased his 
rule as he did) for that commandment to “set off adjective phrases 
by commas.”’ It was Wilson who dragged others to hideous ruin 
down by declaring that “‘two clauses, one depending on the other, 
are separated by a comma.” He could hardly have said anything 
else if he paid deference to the facts of his period. But in his com- 
ments he urges the avoidance of a comma with a restrictive clause. 
His supplementary exposition is always clear and thorough. He 
maintains (what custom later overruled, but has now returned to) 
that the second comma should be used in John, James, and Harry. 
He perceived that a comma ought not to be placed between a sub- 
ject and its verb; and he is sustained by the best modern usage. 
He announces (though he cannot disregard the universal opinion 
of his day) that punctuation has for its primary function the dis- 
playing of grammatical structure. Verbose and tiresome he may 
be, but his system is complete and unimpeachable. He justified 
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his pronouncement that “the essential principles of punctuation are 
as fixed and determinate as the canons of syntax.” 

Would that he were alive today and adapting his forty-third 
edition, with a thousand non-classical sentences to be punctuated, 
for use in high schools. He would have enjoyed doing it, for he 
says: “It is worthy of remark, that, by habituating themselves to 
the practice of pointing, their attention will naturally be directed 
to clearness of thought, and accuracy of expression.””’ Compare 
this positive with DeVinne’s negative conviction of the same 
idea: “Nor do our high schools thoroughly teach the correct 
expression of thought in writing. Amateurs in literary composi- 
tion . . . . have no clearly defined system for the proper placing 
of marks of punctuation.” 

“Punctuation,” says Wilson, “has not received that attention 
which its importance demands.” Beyond a peradventure the 
words are true in 1915. Hear his plea and think five times before 
you call it arrogant: “Let punctuation form a branch of academical 
instruction; let it be studied after a competent knowledge of 
English etymology and syntax has been acquired; let the rules be 
thoroughly comprehended by the pupil.”” There are signs that the 
English-teaching world is preparing to heed his adjuration. Two 
of the most effective Rhetorics in the market have recently under- 
gone revision; in each case the chapter (not “‘section’’) on punctua- 
tion was overhauled and doubled in volume. Any teacher who has 
labored systematically to teach the principles of punctuation, who 
has fought vigorously and waged war for years, knows that nothing 
else he can do produces a tithe of such fundamental benefit. The 
writer can testify that a pamphlet of rules with colloquial explana- 
tions, enforced by copious exercise of plain, human, magazine prose, 
is a mighty engine against the grisly legions of carelessness. You 
may mobilize your forces of “orderly thinking’”’ and inspire them 
with devoted valor, but they are crude militia until drill-master 
Punctuation has trained them in tactics. His task is long. He 
is harsh and unromantic. He must begin with grammar and 
dwell upon it pitilessly. Most recruits and taxpayers consider 
him brutal and inglorious. But he knows what war really is. He 

wins victories. 


ORAL EXPOSITION FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
SECOND ARTICLE 


E. E. CHILES 
Soldan High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Since the publication of the article ““Oral Composition a Basis 
for Written,’* I have received many inquiries concerning the 
technique of presentation in the longer theme work of the advanced 
high-school student and of the beginner in college or university 
composition. I shall attempt to answer them more fully in this 
article than has been possible in the brief letters that I have sent 
to those interested. 

That there is little difference between college theme work and 
advanced high-school work under the best conditions of the latter 
seems to need no proving other than the facts that inquiries have 
been made by college men, and that many colleges waive part of 
the initial course in composition where the Freshmen concerned 
have received good high-school training in expression of their 
thoughts. One might go farther and quote the opinions of teachers 
actually engaged in college work, or even cite the example of one 
college that has revised its whole Freshman course in composition 
and rebuilt it upon the general plan laid down in my article men- 
tioned above. But I must pass over the grace and come to the 
meat, letting each guest invoke his own god in his own way for his 
own feast. 

Let it be understood that the following explanation is supple- 
mentary to the article ‘‘Oral Composition a Basis for Written.” 
As a consequence, if taken as a complete unit in itself, it will seem 
somewhat scant in the general technique of oral composition. 
However, it should not be so taken. Only let it be remembered 
that the method of procedure in the oral work as planned in that 
article is the same for all forms of discourse. 


* English Journal, June, 1914. 
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I have purposely given the assignments conversational tone, 
having retained throughout the attitude of instructor talking to 
students; so that the assignments as stated here can be taken 
over verbatim if the busy teacher has not time to develop the ideas 
in his own language. If anyone finds the tone too familiar or 
too unlearned in style, then let him adapt his language to the class- 
room in which he finds himself. 

The aim of this article is to cover the technical difficulties that arise 
in the teaching of exposition. 

In regard to subjects for themes, I think no one needs help 
from me. We shall assume then that each student in the class to be 
instructed has selected an interesting topic to write about—one 
that is interesting to him, to the other students, and to the teacher. 
Do not forget the teacher. 


FIRST ASSIGNMENT 


Let this be the first assignment: 


(1) Make a tentative—at least tentative—formulation of the topic 
sentence. (2) Write down in sentence form the main topics of the development 
of the thought of the topic sentence, numbering the topics consecutively with 
the largest signs used in the outline notation. That is, if you use the notation 
tion, I, A, 1, a, number the topics with Roman numerals. (3) Write in one 
sentence the conclusion, if any, to which these topics seem to lead. (4) Exam- 
ine the main topics of the development (I, II, etc.) to see whether your develop- 
ment proceeds in a natural manner, if there is one for it, or whether you have 
the most important points in the most important positions; i.e., last place and 
first place, in the order named. (5) Having found the best order of topics, 
rewrite the outline on a sheet, or a sheet and a half, of theme paper, in this 
order: Title, Theme Sentence, Point I, Point II, Point III, Point IV, Point V, 
Conclusion. Here is a sample outline. Use it for a guide to your arrange- 
ment: 

SHALL WE INCREASE OUR ARMAMENT? 


The question of increasing our armament was first raised of late by Con- 
gressman Gardner, of Massachusetts, in a series of speeches delivered at various 
points throughout this country. 

I. He said that our defenses were inadequate. 

Il. The investigation made by the Scientific American seems to show the 
truth of this. 

III. Reflection upon other considerations shows that there is no doubt 
about the inadequacy of our defenses. 
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IV. Some opinions of the opponents of increased armament must be con- 


sidered. 

V. Secretary Bryan’s high-sounding statement of confidence in our arma- 
ment as it is hardly seems justified. 

While it is beyond doubt true that an “armament race” causes hard 
feeling, adequate protection is not militarism, and we must stand prepared to 
protect this country and its colonies from invasion; and we must do so by a 
well-trained force, instead of sacrificing the lives of our small present army 
and the thousands of untrained recruits, by poor equipment and training. 

[This outline is by a high-school student; and although it can be improved, 
it illustrates the arrangement to be followed.]} 

(6) Bring the general view of your topic to class tomorrow for inspection. 


When these outlines come in, examine them and hand them 
back to the class immediately. The instructor can examine about 
twenty such outlines in an hour. That is, he can note the points 
which here require attention, leaving the others to their places in 
the further development of the work. Here he needs to judge 
only the unity of the outline and the coherence and massing of the 
points. In other words, see that the points of development really 
belong to the topic, that they are in good order, and that there is 
real verbal or thought articulation, or both, of one point with 
another. Attention to these things means that the teacher is 
seeking to impress the outstanding essentials first. 


SECOND ASSIGNMENT 


The instructor has given each outline a brief examination and 
handed it back to the student, who has been looking on while 
the instructor marked his paper. At the close of the lesson period, 
assignment is made as follows: 

(1) Rearrange your topics where necessary. (2) Study these revised 
outlines, preparing for a brief oral explanation of the ground you intend to 
cover. Three or four minutes will be allowed each student. (3) Bring a copy 
of the outline to the instructor. (4) General suggestion: Keep a copy of all 
work handed in. 


For the manner of hearing the reports, see the English Journal, 
June, 1914, pp. 354-61. It is very important that one observe the 
procedure explained there. Also, let me here emphasize again that 
the reports should be kept as informal in the manner of delivery as 
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is possible. One should tell beginners to “recite’”’ on their themes, 
and not to “speak.” That they are “‘speaking” will no doubt 
dawn pleasantly upon them after the period of diffidence is by. 


THIRD AND FOURTH ASSIGNMENTS 


At the end of the lesson period in which the second assignment 
is completed, assign the following: 

(1) Prepare and hand in a detailed outline of the first main point in the 
theme. (2) Study it so that you can recite upon it. (3) All main points 
must be stated so that they will stand out unmistakably as such. (4) Be sure 
to articulate the discussion of each point with that of the point preceding; 
e.g., ‘“Yesterday I discussed [a certain point]; today I shall explain further 
[the next point].”.. Then proceed with the introduction of the point for the day. 

Proceed in like manner with the other assignments, making a 
day’s work out of the development of each main topic. Coming to 
the last topic, which for convenience we shall call the Fifth Assign- 
ment, proceed as follows: 


FIFTH ASSIGNMENT 


(1) Prepare the detailed outline of your last point in the development and 
of the summary of your whole theme. (2) Study the outline for oral recitation 
as heretofore, making sure that you are ready to give an oral summary of the 
whole theme at the same time. 

By insisting upon a summary of the whole theme and upon 
definite articulation of each day’s work with that preceding, one 
insures that the student shall feel a sense of continuity in treatment 
which otherwise might be lost. In the foregoing procedure, the 
teacher receives the outlines in short instalments. Consequently, 
he can grade each day’s work over night, as itis handedin. Hence, 
after the recitation on the fifth assignment, he has only the last 
section of the outline to cover. The next day he can return this and 
the preceding sections of this detailed outline. For this “next 
day” he can make the following assignment: 


SIXTH ASSIGNMENT 


(1) Tomorrow we shall discuss the complete outlines, embracing all the 
work handed in, with a view to revision. (2) Look over the copies of all work 
handed in, having first placed them in order, so as to have your complete out- 
lines in mind. 
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When the students first come to class after this assignment, 
hand back the corrected written work in order, so that each student 
has all his written work on the theme of his discussion before him, 
with mistakes marked and corrections suggested. Then have the 
class members start revising their outlines, allowing the students 
to come to the teacher for help when they need it. I have found 
no method to interest students so well in revision as this personal 
supervision. Having seen that each student has oriented himself 
concerning this revision, make the next assignment. 


SEVENTH ASSIGNMENT 


(1) Complete the revision of these outlines and write the whole theme 
from them. (2) Hand in the outline and the theme. 


Read the written themes and grade them, using the outlines for 
reference where they are needed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CONSIDERATIONS 


1. If the instructor wishes to have written work come oftener, 
he may, on any day during the oral development, have the students 


write the development of the day’s subtopic in class instead of 
speaking it. This gives him opportunity to distribute his reading, 
and at the same time promotes facility in writing, as well as in oral 
explanation, on the part of the student. Let it not be thought that 
the mingling of oral and written work in one theme will break the 
continuity of tone in the development, either in the class work or 
in the final writing of the whole from the completed outline. This 
very mingling rather promotes continuity of tone, by removing 
the conventionally strong demarkation between speaking and 
writing. Moreover, if in writing the whole theme, the students 
come to subtopics already written out, they must read through 
them to be able to go on to the writing of those not written out, 
so that there is little danger of breaking the tone of the composition 
in the written work proper. 

2. It may be objected that this method takes much time, that 
the student must be trained to write as well as to speak. All 
well and good, but there is written work for each bit of the oral; 
and then there is the writing of the whole theme at the end of the 
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plan. Besides, there is no assumption that oral work is to obviate 
the necessity for training in writing. However, I say this method 
provides for training in both oral and written work and makes both 
easier to teach. If the teacher wishes to give training in separate 
written work, let him do it after the student has learned the essen- 
tials of form through the far more economical method explained 
in this and my previous article. The fact that this part of the 
work is so carefully done, or that so much time is given to it, leads 
to two valuable considerations: 

a) Intensive work on a type theme has impressed the form of 
outline and discourse upon the mind of the student. 

b) For the teacher, this will shorten the labor of future assign- 
ment; for the student, it will accelerate the development of sub- 
sequent topics. 

3. It will be noted that this is an explanation of the way to 
proceed in beginning the study of oral composition in the longer 
theme. If the teacher wishes to go on, he should mark out for 
himself this general trend of instruction: 

a) First, use the close correlation of oral and written work, 
as herein indicated. 

b) Secondly, proceed to the purely oral work, requiring always, 
however, that on the day of each theme an outline of it be given to 
the teacher. Such compositions, to be sure, will require more 
than three or four minutes in recitation. Here the instructor 
need not think that the students who are not reciting will have 
little todo. They ought always to be sufficiently interested in the 
topic under discussion to form a most appreciative audience, as 
well as a most helpful group of critics. It needs hardly to be said 
that each oral theme heard carries its impression of form and 
arrangement to the minds of the hearers; therefore, although the 
class might seem to be idling, it is really learning faster than the 
teacher beginning with oral work might think. Consequently, 
if it takes several periods to complete an assignment of this sort, there 
is no time lost; time may even be gained, through the revision of unde- 
livered work induced by the teacher’s suggestions on the delivered work. 

c) Thirdly, proceed to purely written work. There will come a 
time, of course, when one must do this, simply to get at the minutiae 
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of polish in expression. I would make this suggestion: Many of 
the minor faults are removed by the means mentioned in my 
article of June, 1914. For the removal of the remaining ones, 
reserve what time is necessary, having given to purely oral expres- 
sion all the time possible. Never assume that a certain nicety of 
expression cannot be attained in the oral work. One may satisfy 
himself of this by comparing one of the first of the correlated themes 
(see Supplementary Considerations, 3, a, and the main article pre- 
ceding) with one of the later ones, or with one of the first in the 
purely written work. 

4. This method gives the student direct supervision of his oral, 
and of much of his written, work; that is, supervision and aid 
when he needs it, while he is trying to express himself. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT WEEK AT EASTERN DISTRICT 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Now, I wonder that the idea of Speech Improvement Week did not 
occur to some of us long ago! The increased interest in oral English 
among all teachers, the insistence on the part of teachers of English that 
responsibility for speech must be shared by teachers of other subjects, 
and the recognition accorded the importance of spoken English in edu- 
cational journals, combine to make this an opportune time for a syste- 
matic and united effort toward improved speech. Surely the elocution 
teacher should lead in such an attempt. 

At Eastern District High School in Brooklyn conditions were favor- 
able for such an effort. both because of the helpful attitude of the Princi- 
pal, Dr. William T. Vlymen, and of the English teachers, as well as on 
account of Superintendent Maxwell’s well-known interest in oral English. 
It is true also that in Eastern District High School the pupils are largely 
of foreign parentage and hence the keen consciousness of their need is a 
constant spur to effort. Some more fortunate schools may lack this 
particular incentive, but no doubt every American school would be the 
better for such concentration on speech as Speech Improvement Week 
affords. 

While the activities of the week at Eastern were manifold, they cen- 
tered about three points: first, in the school paper issued just before the 
week began we ran a “Better Speech Symposium,” consisting of brief 
articles on various phases of our speech problem, such as “‘ How to Choose 
a Recitation,” “The Correct Basis for Judging a Debate,” “Oral English 
for Training School Candidates,” etc. It is obvious that this and all the 
other features of the plan are capable of enlargement and variation in 
accordance with local needs and opportunities. 

Secondly, a poster campaign, making use of hall and classroom bulle- 
tin boards, with which the school is well provided, was organized. To 
provide the seventy posters needed we had the co-operation of the 
Poster Club as well as the willing assistance of a number of the younger 
boys and girls. Brief quotations, emphasizing some important idea in 
connection with speech, were used on these posters. Colored pictures 
from magazine advertisements enlivened some of them, but, as a rule, 
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we were content with simple lettering. This preparatory work will not 
have to be done over from term to term, for we shall discard only a few 
of the less effective posters, supply their places with better work, and 
use the majority of them a number of times. 

Thirdly, programs by students and by outsiders of note included the 
following events: A school assembly addressed by Superintendent 
Maxwell on the subject of English speech; we considered this a most 
auspicious beginning for the week, as it lent dignity and official sanction 
to the endeavor. Our regular semiannual public-speaking program by 
the students was given twice during the week, and a debate between 
the boys’ and the girls’ debating societies also roused general interest. 
The interclass pronunciation match, conducted by the sentence method, 
devised by the head of our English department, Mr. Charles S. Hartwell, 
deserves more than passing mention. Two special addresses concluded 
the list of our programs—a talk on the importance of speech training 
to the teacher, by Miss Angela M. Keyes, of the Brooklyn Training 
School, and an address on “‘ How to Judge a Play,” given by Mr. William 
E. Bohn, of the Ethical Culture School, of New York City. All the out- 
side speakers of the week were not merely recognized experts in the sub. 
jects they presented, but were also excellent speakers, exemplifying the 
best standards in present-day public speaking. This was of fundamental 
importance; it is not easy to overestimate the value of excellent models 
in forming the taste of our pupils. 

We found Speech Improvement Week well worth while as a stimulus 
to increased interest and effort and we commend the idea to others, 
hoping that to them also it will prove of value. 


RACHEL L. DITHRIDGE 
EASTERN District HicH ScHOooL 
BrookLyn, N.Y. 


RUSKIN YET SPEAKING 


If anyone wants pure joy, let him take his Ruskin to an eastern 
suburb of St. Louis and connect up the philosophy and the high-school 
children in that smoky yet idealistic place. I have had this pedagogical 
pleasure more than once in Granite City, and am understating it rather 
than exaggerating it, for alas! Ruskin hasn’t ever taken so strong a hold 
of my classes elsewhere. One of the good features of such a study in an 
industrial town is that capital and labor will be represented in about the 
proportions that obtain in the real world. That is why we got some 
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good debate work out of our Ruskin; and why our ordinary discussions 
became so vivid, and were so often pursued through the schoolhouse, out 
along the street, and back and forth across a front gate; and why E. L., 
one of our conservative minority, once exclaimed: “As soon as I get 
done reading that Ruskin, I’m going to burn it up!”” But this same boy, 
and practically all his classmates, did a voluntary piece of notebook work, 
which showed that after inoculation with Ruskin the hard-headed ones 
could take little imaginative flights, and the imaginative ones could do a 
little business arithmetic. These themes were on such subjects as: 
“What I would do with the triangle between G Street, Twenty-second 
Street, and Niedringhaus Avenue.” The pieces of ground were not all 
in Granite; several were in the nearer section of St. Louis. There had 
been much discussion, by no means one-sided, about Ruskin’s tirades 
against steam, machinery, coal-smoke, and the deforming mechanism”’ 
which we saw all around us. Possibly that was why no one proposed to 
erect a factory, though the only conditions I had suggested were that the 
enterprise should be on the whole serviceable to the community, and 
should if possible pay its way. What the class had read about Ruskin’s 
model tenements, and what they knew about housing in one particular 
section of the town, made several of them undertake to raze and 
rebuild blocks which an expert social worker might have hesitated to 
attack. One girl came bursting into my room with a shining morning 
face and an offhand independence of grammar which only showed her 
earnestness, and announced: “Oh, I’ve got my plan, and I can make it 
pay! I’m going to pull down all them little shacks in the (so-and-so) 
block. They ain’t more than six years old, but they can’t hardly sit 
up and say their prayers! I'll have bungalows! and build ’em right!” 
Another girl, also a first-generation American, made a vigorous program 
for a particularly saloon-ridden block in “Hungry Hollow.” Her plan 
involved a clubhouse whose general features showed the influence of 
Walter Besant. Whether her clubhouse should be run on wet or dry prin- 
ciples perplexed the young philanthropist for several days, until she made 
up her own mind. These plans showed in the main that the writers had 
consulted older people who could give them definite figures about real- 
estate values, though their own youthful optimism was evident in some 
details. Recreation centers of different kinds loomed large, and when 
dreams come true Granite will be not only a prettier and safer but a much 
jollier place to live in and will have a splendidly equipped Y.M.C.A. 
“which pays all its expenses out of the membership fees.” Several 
members of the class took St. Louis problems. The conservative E. L. 
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and his constant opponent walked until they were footsore before finding 
just the dreary rows of houses to demolish in favor of their model flats. 
They chose their neighborhood wisely and embodied in their plans several 
features which were original so far as they were concerned; such, for 
instance, as setting the houses in their rows alternately forward and 
backward on the lots, so that each should have windows on four sides 
even though the houses did partly overlap. Their houses, I fear, could 
not have been built over here for as little as they thought, nor would the 
Biddle Street tenants use them quite so carefully as the architects 
expected. But—enthusiasm is a pardonable trait in a student, and 
perhaps also in a teacher, of Ruskin. 
Jutta DAVENPORT RANDALL 


SotpAN HicH ScHooL 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


THE ALTERNATIVE ENGLISH III, SECOND SEMESTER 


VOCATIONS, CITIZENSHIP, AND AMUSEMENTS: A COURSE 
FOR WEAK JUNIORS 


The purpose of this course is to offer an opportunity to pupils for 
first-hand investigation and study of: (1) the leading American voca- 
tions, trades, and industries; (2) the study of Lincoln with a view to 
learning his ideals of citizenship; and (3) the examination of and inquiry 
into all American amusements and sports for the purpose of discriminat- 
ing between good and bad recreations. A threefold benefit will obtain 
from this research: a survey of American manufactures will be eminently 
educational; intimate knowledge of the life and actions of one distin- 
guished American will teach citizenship with its ideals of social welfare, 
unselfishness, and personal integrity; and critical estimates of amuse- 
ments will have a moral value in equipping the pupil to determine his 
appropriate form of diversion later in life. That man’s use of his idle 
hours frequently shapes and molds his career is the idea back of this plan 
of canvassing and exploiting the field of pastimes. 

Before entering the investigation, another motive for writing and 
speaking can be given the class by reading searchingly Palmer’s Self- 
Cultivation in English. Four cardinal principles for guidance in expres- 
sion can be pressed home upon their minds during the reading of this 
monograph, and a sharp desire will seize the pupils to express themselves 
clearly, intelligibly, and vigorously. Three weeks are allowed for the 
reading of Palmer. 
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When this delightful classic has become a part of the pupils’ mental 
possessions, the wish to find suitable subjects for consideration and dis- 
cussion will be strong within them. Splendid use is now made of the 
survey of American trades and arts. Three weeks are allowed for this 
inquiry. Long lists of industries, trades, and businesses, such as sugar, 
flour, steel, leather, lumber, textiles, cotton, plows, automobiles, etc., are 
submitted for the pupils’ personal choice of subjects. Each class mem- 
ber should report (in written or oral form) on ten different topics during 
the twelve or more recitations, and thus in a class of twenty-five, two 
hundred and fifty of the multifarious businesses of the United States are 
laid before the class mind. Chicago and near-by cities offer a rare 
chance for personal investigation. Rivalry and content may be intro- 
duced during these reports by dividing the class into squads, which will 
support or deny some thesis or proposition. Assign the propositions, 
and give out a schedule of dates when each team is to appear with 
briefs—not elaborate ones. 

Following this panoramic glance at the field of employments, a week 
should be allowed for the preparation of an outline for a long essay. 
Unity, coherence, and emphasis can be taught best in the outline, and a 
solid week of study on his outline for each pupil will be an innovation 
that may bring surprises to the individual pupil when he begins to dis- 
cover the hidden possibilities in a plan of composition. In the course 
of the next two weeks, daily reports on the growing dissertations are 
made and each essay is finally read aloud in class. 

As a relief from the composition comes the reading in four weeks of 
a remarkable symposium of essays on Lincoln, the great citizen. The 
fire of patriotism as it flashes from the intellects of Carl Schurz, Emerson, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell, and Lincoln himself, will kindle young 
minds with civic ideals. Point out through questions and talks the 
literary value of each essay as a whole, and with regard to paragraphing, 
sentences, words, and striking figures of speech. Out of the study of 
this group of sketches and poems eulogizing the martyred president will 
come a deepening sense of the meaning and responsibility of citizenship— 
without which knowledge the young man and woman frequently become 
discordant and untrustworthy members of society. 

Thus far the review of industrial arts and the discussion of the con- 
duct of a good citizen have occupied about two-thirds of the semester. 
For the final weeks one of the most important subjects in all educational 
curricula is to be investigated. By the same method of inquiry used with 
handicrafts, the whole gamut of pastimes and diversions is passed in 
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review. Have the class divided into squads of six each. With the big 
moral issues involved in the selection of proper recreations for each 
individual, the task of securing rivalry will be easy. Ask the class to 
read the chapter on argument as an aid in grouping and organizing their 
facts. Among possible topics which may be thrown into prepositional 
form are: the drama, football and baseball on Sunday, dancing, gam- 
bling, horse-racing, cards, reading novels, hobbies, motoring—ad infini- 
tum. These questions should be designed to develop ethical judgment. 
Pupils will thus face such problems as: bad habits, propriety, standards 
of conduct, unsportsmanlike attitudes, self-denial, etc. Worded posi- 
tively for debate, these topics will provide a rare occasion for sharpening 
young wits in the selection of their future diversions and pleasures. 
Summarized by units of time, the semester’s plan is as follows: 

Self-Cultivation in English 

Survey of industrial arts 

The building of an outline 

The essay (1,500 words) 

Essay in citizenship 

Survey of amusements 

Debate by squads 
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EDITORIAL 


The remarkable increase of interest in amateur play-production 
has had some unfortunate results. Several amateurs, it appears, 
Piracy of have shown their lack of experience by putting on 
Copyrighted copyrighted plays without first securing permission. 
Plays Doubtless few members of schools or clubs would 
wilfully infringe upon the rights of the owners of plays, but igno- 
rance of the law excuses no one and carelessness can hardly be 
urged as a defense against prosecution for piracy. 

Such prosecution at least one playwright feels compelled to 
institute. Mr. Charles Douville Coburn, who owns the rights of 
production of “The Yellow Jacket,”’ by George C. Hazelton and 
Beurimo, has learned of several instances of illegal use of this play, 
and in at least three cases must prosecute the offenders in order to 
conserve his own interests. All possible publicity should be given 


his experience in order that amateurs throughout the country may 
be saved from committing like offense. Why not teach young 
people to examine with care such books as they have occasion 
to use? English teachers generally might well give lessons on 
book-making and the laws of copyright. A summary of the law 
concerning infringement of copyrighted plays will be found in the 
“News and Notes”’ in this issue of the Journal. 


Those who have been privileged to attend one or more of 
the annual meetings of the National Council will need no 
urging to mark November 2 on their calendars with 

py anal red ink. The sessions will be held, as heretofore, at 
the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago, but the program 

will embody several new features. Arrangements are already 
well under way for both the general and the sectional meetings. 
They are sufficiently promising to justify all the faithful in planning 
to be on hand and to inform or persuade those who have not yet 
participated. There is no substitute for the opportunity of personal 
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contact which the annual convention of the national society 
provides. 


It is announced that after July 1, 1917, all who wish to teach 
English in the state of New York must have a special license, to 
obtain which the candidate must give satisfactory 
evidence of ability to teach oral English. In view of 
the fact that most of the English in use is oral English, this require- 
ment seems entirely reasonable. The wonder is that it was not 
made long ago. 

The explanation is doubtless to be found in the general belief 
that learning to write is equivalent to learning to speak, and 
learning to read silently a sufficient preparation for reading aloud. 
That belief, which never had anything but dogma to support it, has 
been rudely shaken of late. It is safe to prophesy that the example 
of New York will be followed everywhere. 


Why Not? 


Let us not, however, fly to the other extreme. The fact is that 
speaking and writing, silent reading and oral reading, must go 

hand in hand. The attempt to teach either alone 
ty will always be a partial failure. It is only in the 

higher reaches, when the student has attained fair 
mastery, that specialization in one of these forms of activity is 
productive of the best results. The English work of schoolboys, 
and of Freshmen and Sophomores in college as well, should com- 
bine the oral with the written, the predilections of their teachers to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


1 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
WEST VIRGINIA 


The West Virginia Council of Teachers of English held its annual 
meeting in Charleston on June 17 and 18. The following program was 
given: 

Address: ‘‘Present Tendencies in the Teaching of English,’ C. R. Rounns, 

Inspector of English in the Normal Schools of Wisconsin. 

“The Course in English in the High School,” I. O. Asn, Teacher of English in 
the Tyler County High School. 
Discussion, C. S. Crow, Assistant Professor of Education in the West Virginia 

University. 

“The High School and the Student’s Home Reading,” Miss EpNa ARNOLD, 

Teacher of English in the Weston High School. 

“Oral Composition,” Miss Mary MEEKS ATKESON, Assistant in English, West 

Virginia University. 

Report of Progress on the Bluefield Spelling Book, H. E. Cooper, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Bluefield. 
Report of Progress of the Committee on Elementary School English, W. H. 

FRANKLIN, Teacher of English in Marshall College State Normal School. 


Mr. Walter Barnes was re-elected president of the Council; Miss 
Mary B. Fontaine, vice-president; Miss Mary M. Atkeson, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Committees were appointed to draw up plans for the creation of 
story-telling and library sections. 

It was the best and largest meeting in the history of the West 
Virginia Council. Warren 
ALABAMA 


In Alabama the teachers of English are signing the pledge—not to 
give up apple-jack, but to study the report of the Joint Committee on 
Reorganization of Secondary English, help on the movement for better 
libraries, and strive to reduce illiteracy. All officers and promoters of 
English associations ought to obtain and study the summer bulletin of 
the Alabama Council. The editor is C. C. Certain, of Central High 
School, Birmingham. 
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NEBRASKA 


The first meeting of the Nebraska chapter of the National Council 
was held in Lincoln, Nebraska, May 15, 1915. The meeting was called 
to order by the president, Professor George E. Martin, of Kearney State 
Normal. Professor Martin explained briefly the purpose of the organiza- 
tion and spoke of the benefits resulting from an interchange of ideas 
among those who are teaching the same subject. He then introduced the 
various speakers on the program, as follows: 

“Educational Measurements in English,’ DEAN CHARLES L. Forpyce, 


Nebraska University. 

American English,’ Miss Louise Pounp, Nebraska University. 

“Teaching Those Who Are to Teach English,” SupERINTENDENT A. L. 
CavinEss, Fairbury, Nebraska. 
a) “In the High School,” Miss Minnie PENCE, Fairbury High School. 
b) “In the Grammar Grades,” Miss FEHLMAN, Capitol School, Lincoln. 
c) “In the Elementary Schools,” Proressor G. A. GREGORY, State 

Department, Lincoln. 
“Elementary Argumentation,” PRINCIPAL CHARLES K. Morse, University 


Place High School. 
“‘Means of Improving the Student’s Everyday English,” Dr. Homer C. House, 


Peru Normal School. 

“Report of Delegate to the National Council,” Miss EsteLLe Morrison, 

Fairbury High School. 

“Laboratory Equipment for English Teaching,’”’ Miss Mary CRAWFORD, 

Kearney Normal School. 

“Co-operation of All Teachers in the Teaching of English,” Proressor J. W. 

SEARSON, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Dean Fordyce gave the results of a series of experiments in reading. 
He disproved the old theory that students who read slowly are more 
accurate and sympathetic in interpretation than those who read quickly. 
On the contrary, he found that the best results are obtained when a 
child reads 300 words to the minute. The slow reader, moreover, is 
the one most quickly and seriously fatigued. 

Miss Pound read a paper which has since been published in the 
School Review, XXIII, No. 6 (June, 1915). Miss Pound’s paper was of 
special interest to those who had been present at, or had read reports of, 
the meeting of the National Council in Chicago, inasmuch as it presented 
the subject of American English from a different standpoint. While 
regretting the separation between English as spoken in America and 
as pronounced in England, Miss Pound regards such cleavage as inevi- 
table, on account of the dissimilarity of forces acting upon a living 
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language in two widely separated countries. She pointed out that the 
growing divergence is due quite as much to innovations on the part 
of the English as to barbarisms introduced by Americans. 

Superintendent Caviness, of Fairbury, bespoke better correlation 
between written and spoken English. He deplored the introduction of 
university methods of notebook work into the public schools. Miss 
Pence and Miss Fehlman, whom he introduced, gave informal papers 
proving the practical value of oral English. Professor Gregory was 
called away from the meeting before the time for presenting his paper. 

Mr. Morse, of University Place, made a plea for honest debating. In 
his opinion, coaches too often emphasize the importance of gaining a 
favorable decision from the judges, rather than the intellectual and 
ethical training of the students. A lively discussion of means for making 
the course educationally valuable followed this paper. Dr. House pre- 
sented his subject in an extremely interesting manner, enlivening it 
with anecdotes and epigrams. Miss Crawford gave the substance of her 
article on equipment of the English department which appeared in a 
recent number of the English Journal. She added further valuable 
notes. Professor Searson gave one of his earnest, impromptu speeches 
on the always-interesting subject of co-operation in the teaching of 
English. 

ESTELLE R. Morrison, Secretary 
Farrpury, NEB. 


ILLINOIS 
The Illinois Association of Teachers of English has started a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the equipment actually available in the 
schools of the state. A committee under the chairmanship of Willard M. 
Smith, of the Cicero Township High School, has recently sent out the 
following questionnaire: 


INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS 

. Name of your school? Number of pupils? Number of teachers ? 

. Number of teachers teaching only English? Number of teachers 
teaching English part of time? 

QUESTIONS ON MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 

. How many rooms have you that are used exclusively for English recita- 
tions ? 

. What is the seating capacity of the average room? 

. Have you a room suitable for (4) committee work, or (b) practice in. 
dramatics or debate? If so, is it adjacent to the library or English 
recitation rooms ? 
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. Place a check opposite each of the following facilities for dramatic work 


10. Do you keep and file themes? If so, how and in what ? 
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which you have: 

(a) Stage in the Assembly Room (d) Drop curtain 

(b) Dressing-rooms adjoining stage (e) Pictures 

(c) Footlights (f) Furniture properties 

(g) Costumes representing various periods; such as Grecian, Roman, 
Mediaeval, Early English, Cavalier, Colonial, etc. 


5. Have you a smaller room equipped with a platform, in which less ambi- 
tious dramatic work might be done before audiences of from eighty to 
one hundred ? 

6. What concrete suggestions can you add to the above topic of dramatic 
facilities ? 

7. Place the check opposite each of the mechanical aids which you have in 
the school building: 

Filing cabinets for: 

(a) Themes 

(b) Individual home reading report cards 

(c) Consultation record cards 

(d) Class grade cards 

(e) Topical clippings from periodicals 

(f) Illustrative pictures for class use 

(g) Course outlines for teachers’ guidance 
Maps of: 


(a) America 

(b) Politicai England 

(c) Literary England 

(d) England and the neigboring coast of Europe 

(e) England showing the parallel development of the language and 
literature 

(f) London showing literary landmarks 


Charts and plates showing organs of speech and pronunciation of English 


sounds 


8. Which of the following varieties of notebooks do you use ? 


(a) Ordinary stiff-cover composition book 
(6) Loose-leaf notebook, laboratory size 
(c) Small pocket notebook for assignments 
(d) Scrap notebooks compiled by the class 


9. Paper: 


(a) What size and quality of paper do you require for notebooks and 
theme work ? 

(6) Is it ruled ? 

(c) Is there a marginal line at the right? At the left ? 
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. Have you a projectoscope or projection lantern? What did it cost ? 

Who is the maker? Is it satisfactory ? 

12. Have you a stereopticon? What did it cost? Is it satisfactory? 
What sets of slides have you? What is their aggregate value in 
dollars and cents ? 

13. Is the English room equipped with shades to darken it for the lantern ? 

14. Is there a moving-picture machine in the school? What did it cost ? 
Who is the maker? Is it satisfactory ? 

15. Have you a Victrola or similar machine? What use do you make of 
it? Can you suggest special use for such machines in: 

(a) literature 
(5) public speaking 
(c) composition 

16. Is there a dictaphone in the school ? 

17. Do you use stereographs in your English work ? 

18. Has the school a duplicator or mimeograph ? 

19. Is there a typewriter for the use of the English department which can 
be used in the English recitation rooms ? 

20. Have you a bookcase in the English room ? 

(a) Is it a stationary or revolving case? (0) Is it closed or open? 
. Does each English teacher have a desk in the building for his own use ? 


QUESTIONS ON LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


. Have you a special room for the library? If not, are the books kept 

in the study hall, in the classrooms, or in the corridors ? 

2. Is the library open during the entire school day for reading and refer- 
ence? 

3. Have you a trained librarian, giving her entire time to library work ? 
If not, who has charge of the library, and how many hours a day does 
she give to the work ? 

4. How many volumes are in your library? How many were added last 
year ? 

5. What is the amount of money annually expended on books ? 

6. What proportion of this expense is for the needs of the English depart- 
ment ? 

7. What amount of money is annually expended upon periodicals ? 

8. Is the library well equipped for home reading? Fairly equipped? 
Poorly equipped ? 

9. Do you prefer contemporary or standard fiction for home reading ? 

10. Do you prefer many different books or duplicates of the few found most 

serviceable ? 

11. What collections of English prose and verse, either in single volumes 

or in sets, have you for furnishing illustrative class material ? 
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12. Place a check opposite each of the following reference books which 
you have in your library. Place double checks opposite those which 
you have also in the classroom: 

(a) Dictionary (unabridged) 

(b) Encyclopedia 

(c) Handbook of Mythology and Fiction 

(d) Thesaurus 

(e) Synonyms 

(f) Etymological Dictionary 

(g) Trench’s Study of Words—or similar books 
(kh) Poole’s Index, Reader’s Guide, or A.L.A. List 
(i) Who’s Who in America 

(j) Statesman’s Year Book 

(k) News Almanac 

(1) Dictionary of Quotations 

(m) Atlas of the World 

(nm) Congressional Record 

13. Can you add any valuable reference book to the list ? 

14. Do you think that each pupil should own a small maanatied ? 

15. What periodicals do you take? 

(a) Of general interest, such as the Literary Digest, or Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

(6) Of specialized interest, such as Good Housekeeping, Popular 
Mechanics. 

16. Of which of these magazines do you receive more than one copy ? 

17. Which of these magazines do your students find most useful ? 

18. What educational journal do you find most useful ? 

19. What newspapers have you in the library ? 

20. Do you use newspapers or periodicals as class tests ? 

21. Has the library collections of pictures for use of English classes? 
Are they catalogued and filed ? 

22. Have you a bulletin board for notices of recent books, news items con- 
cerning literary matters, etc. ? 

23. Does the library collect and file clippings from newspapers and maga- 
zines ? 

24. Can the library room be used for pleasurable reading as well as for 

research ? 


QUESTIONS ON ART EQUIPMENT 


1. Do you think a harmoniously decorated recitation room has an appre- 
ciable effect upon the English work of the average student ? 

2. Are your recitation rooms harmoniously decorated ? 

3. How many pictures, on the average, are hung upon the walls of your 

recitation room? Do they average three feet by two feet; are they 
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generally smaller; or larger? Are they appropriately framed? Are 

they hung well as regards wall space, lighting, backgrounds, the eye 

of the student ? 

. Are the pictures simply of general artistic value, or are they intimately 

related to literature ? 

. Indicate the number of pictures of each of the following kinds in the 

English recitation room: 

(a) Enlarged photographs 

(6) Photogravures 

(c) Lithographs 

(d) Etchings 

(e) Oil paintings 

(f) Cheap prints 

. Were the pictures donated ? 

. If purchased, how was the cost met ? 

. Who selected them ? 

. Does the art department co-operate with the English department in 

attention to these details ? 

. Do you change the pictures occasionally from room to room ? 

. Do you change their location in the room from time to time? 

. Do you make use of inexpensive prints in teaching composition er 
literature, e.g., as a test upon the plot of such a book as Jvanhoe? 

. Do you collect and file such prints ? 

. Do you cut from periodicals and mount, or file, pictures illustrative 
of the literature studied in class ? 

. Do you encourage pupils to make such collections for themselves ? 

. Do you have pupils paste or mount such pictures in their notebooks 
to illustrate the work ? 

. Are there any casts in the round, high, or bas-relief in your recitation 
room ? 

. What are the subjects ? 

. Are they placed well in regard to wall space, lighting, background, the 
eye of the student ? 

. What are the student’s favorites ? 

. What use do you make of pictures and casts as material for theme 
work ? 

. Do you use stereographic views to vitalize your literature and composi- 
tion work ? 

. Please suggest pictures, busts, and casts which you regard as especially 
valuable for the English room. 
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THE PENALTIES FOR INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT OF PLAYS 


The following opinion as to the infringement of copyright in the 
case of acting plays was prepared by the general counsel for the United 
Managers’ Protective Association of the United States. It will make 
clear to all who have to do with amateur production that right to produce 
a copyrighted play must always be obtained from the holder of copyright. 
whether the performance is for profit or not. 


The rights given to a proprietor of a dramatic work under the copyright 
act (sec. 1) are twofold. The owner of the copyright has the exclusive right: 
(a) “to print, reprint, publish, copy, and vend the copyrighted work”; (0) “‘to 
perform or represent the copyrighted work publicly, if it be a drama,” etc. 

Any performance of a play which the public or any part of it may witness 
constitutes just as much an infringement as would the selling of printed copies 
or any other infringing act. 

The question of profit concerns only the remedies to which the copyright 
proprietor is entitled. Every infringement subjects the infringer (and by 
infringer is meant all who participate in or aid or abet the infringement) to the 
civil damages fixed by the act, which in the case of a dramatic work can in no 
event be less than $100.00 for the first and $50.00 for every subsequent per- 
formance. In addition to this, if the performance be wilful and for profit, 
the act also makes the performance for profit a criminal offense, punishable 
by a fine not to exceed $1,000.00 or imprisonment not to exceed one year, or 
both, for each offense. If a fine is assessed, this money goes to the United 
States and not the copyright proprietor, just as fines go to the states of the 
union for theft of property in the territory protected by their laws. 

An infringement for profit leaves the infringer liable to all the civil penalties 
of the act, and, in addition, to a fine or jail sentence as well. 

The sections of the act covering the remedies under infringement are 
secs. 25 and 28, sec. 25 governing the civil and sec. 28 the criminal remedies. 
By sec. 25 it is provided “that if any person shall infringe the copyright in any 
work protected under the copyright laws of the United States, such person 
shall be liable: (a) To an injunction restraining such infringement; (6) To 
pay to the copyright proprietor such damages as the copyright proprietor 
may have suffered due to the performance . . . . or in lieu of actual damages 
and profits such damages as to the court shall appear to be just, and in assessing 
such damages the court may, in its discretion, allow the amounts as hereinafter 
ee In the case of a dramatic or dramatico-musical or a choral or 
orchestral composition, one hundred dollars for the first and fifty dollars for 
every subsequent infringing performance.” As every theatrical manager 
knows, one of the chief elements of value in a play is its newness—its novelty 
to the public. This newness or novelty a free public performance would 
destroy just as effectively as a performance for profit; and it was because of 
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the fact that the copyright proprietor could not prove the exact damage done 
by the performance of a play that clause four of sec. 25 was enacted, fixing 
$100.00 penalty for the first and $50.00 for all subsequent performances— 
and this penalty the courts have held, not only applies to performances which 
were not for profit, but also to people who did not know the play was copy- 
righted. In other words, where a man’s property has been taken and used 
without his permission the court will make the user pay, and the user can no 
more escape liability for using some other person’s play than he could for 
taking and using some other person’s horse or automobile when the owner was 
net present. On every play reproduced in copies for sale is printed formal 
notice of copyright, so that there is no excuse for not knowing such a play 
is copyrighted. 

The criminal phase of the law applies only to use for profit or aiding or 
abetting someone to infringe for profit. This is covered in sec. 28 of the act and 
is as follows: “That any person who wilfully and for profit shall infringe any 
copyright secured by this Act, or shall knowingly and wilfully aid or abet such 
infringement, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by imprisonment for not exceeding one year or by a 
fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor more than one thousand dollars, 
or both, in the discretion of the court.” 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY. 
COMMITTEE ON HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


At the Chattanooga meeting of the Southern Conference in May, 
1915, a2 motion was passed providing for the appointment of a Committee 
on High-School Libraries. The work of the committee will be con- 
ducted not only with reference to libraries in city high schools, but also 
with reference to libraries in rural high schools. The officers of the com- 
mittee are: Chairman, Mr. C. C. Certain, Department of English, 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama; Secretary, Mr. J. L. McBrien, 
school extension agent, Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C.; Mem- 
ber in Charge of Library Exhibits, Mr. J. D. Wolcott, chief of Library 
Division, Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


PLAN OF WORK 


The committee will be expected: 
1. To secure the appointment of state committees on high-school 
libraries. 

2. To send out a questionnaire as an inquiry into conditions affecting 
the high-school libraries in each southern state, and to tabulate results. 
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3- Based on this survey, to recommend standard equipment for the 
libraries in the three types of high schools; i.e., for (1) the metropolitan 
high school, having an enrolment of from 800 to 3,000 pupils; (2) the 
high school of the town or small city, having an enrolment of from 200 to 
600 pupils; (3) the small rural high school, having an enrolment not 
exceeding 100 pupils. 

4. To be prepared to give advice to schools applying for it. 

5- To present the necessity of better libraries in high schools at every 
possible opportunity, and to urge that this necessity be discussed ade- 
quately at educational and library meetings. 

6. To secure the appointment in every: southern state of a state 
supervisor of high-school and elementary-school libraries. 

7. Where states have a director of school libraries, to co-operate, and 
not work independently. 

8. To secure the co-operation of state library commissions, reading 
circles, and departments of public education. 

9. To do what may seem best to improve the selection of books on 
state lists. 

10. To establish libraries in rural high schools. 

11. To establish libraries independent of study halls in city high 
schools. 

12. To urge the appointment of a trained librarian in every city high 
school. 

13. To recommend a fixed annual appropriation for buying books 
in each high school. 

14. To urge the need of training pupils in the use of books and 
libraries. 

15. To prepare and distribute high-school courses of training in the 
use of books and libraries. 

16. To establish a model high-school library in at least one city in 
each southern state. 

17. To prepare standard high-school library exhibits. 

18. To popularize the traveling library in rural communities. 

19. To convey to Mr. C. C. Certain, chairman, a report, in March, 
1916, of high-school library progress in each southern state. 

20. To work up an interest in a southern gathering of high-school 
librarians at the next meeting of the Southern Conference for Education 
and Industry. 

To carry out this plan subcommittees have been formed throughout 
the South. Those in charge of the work for cities and towns are as 
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follows: for Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland, Professor C. 
Alphonso Smith, University of Virginia; for North and South Carolina, 
Dr. Louis R. Wilson, University of North Carolina; for Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi, Miss Lucy E. Fay, University of Tennessee; 
for Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, Miss Jennie E. Flexner, Public 
Library, Louisville, Kentucky; for Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
Mrs. Esther Finlay Harvey, Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; for Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, C. C. Certain, 
Auburn, Alabama. 


THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENNIAL 


April 23, 1916, will be the three-hundredth anniversary of the death 
of William Shakespeare. In order to insure a proper celebration of the 
day in all parts of the country the Drama League of America has 
appointed a special committee to assist local centers, clubs, schools, and 
neighborhoods in planning festivals, dramatic performances, and other 
appropriate methods of honoring the memory of Shakespeare. 

The chairman of the committee is Percival Chubb, the new president 
of the Drama League, who may be addressed at 4533 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis, Missouri. In a preliminary circular which the committee 
has sent out it is suggested that in each community a representative 
committee be formed to take charge of all arrangements for the cele- 
bration. The following excerpt will be of value. 


THE PosstsLE Forms oF CELEBRATION 


To aid the chairmen of meetings the following enumeration of the possible 
forms of celebration is made: 

1. Community celebrations.—These may be either especially made occasions, 
or they may utilize opportunities provided by any annual festival or pageant 
already instituted in the community, such as home-weeks, fairs, May-Day 
celebrations, and playground festivals. They may range from the simplest 
type of folk-dancing, particularly the Morris dancing and country dancing of 
Shakespeare’s time, Elizabethan folk-songs and folk-games, mummings, revels» 
processions, and pageants in Shakespearean costume, with or without a repre- 
sentation of Shakespearean characters. The Children’s Shakespeare Pageant 
of Chicago will be very helpful here. 

2. Playground and neighborhood celebrations in small parks, squares, and 
even streets, which have been used in New York City and elsewhere.—Where 
these open spaces are not too far apart, bands of players or mummers might 
make the rounds, proceeding from one to another in procession through the 
streets. Simplicity would be the keynote. Such enterprises are often spoiled 
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by being too ambitious. A few things simply done are so much better than 
complicated presentations which are put through on tip-toe. Folk-dancing 
and folk-songs should give “go” to these representations, with their primary 
appeal to the populace. 

3. School and college celebrations—These will be greatly aided by the 
preparation in each state and in each city of a small pamphlet giving the various 
ways in which the celebration may be organized, from the very simplest type 
for the younger children up to the richer type of festival, including a play or 
selections from a play of Shakespeare, which the high school or college can 
manage without being unduly taxed. A few suggestions may be classified: 

a) Elementary schools seldom concern themselves, even in their highest 
grade, with the plays of Shakespeare; therefore the celebration will rather 
assume the form of pageantry with dance and song, and sometimes singing- 
games for the smaller children. There is a wealth of Shakespearean music and 
dances which it is hoped may be listed in a bibliography which will be made 
available to school authorities before the close of the present school year. 

b) High schools are in a position to work in plays, parts of plays, or 
masques. The desirable thing is to effect a co-ordination of departmental 
work, involving the Departments of English, Music, Physical Training (for the 
dancing), Art (for the costuming), and the crafts (for the properties). In 
schools where class-plays are given at graduation time, and where there are 
dramatic clubs and musical clubs (mandolin clubs not excepted) there should 
be no difficulty in making use next year of Shakespearean material, and in 
giving a festal atmosphere to occasions, by planning adjuncts to the play— 
prologue and epilogue and interludes—which will mark them off as com- 
memorations. 

c) For colleges and universities the most obvious suggestion is that the 
Commencement should assume the form of a Shakespeare celebration. The 
plays and those functions which lend themselves to picturesque treatment 
might all of them be reminders of Shakespeare and his age. The departments 
might collaborate and, for once in their history, suggest what an organic culture 
of the interrelated arts might mean. The campuses might throng with the 
folk of Elizabethan days, and the pointless and often crude amusements of the 
commencement season take on the quality of really interesting rejoicings. 

4. Groups not mentioned above will include such organizations as settle- 
ments and neighborhood associations, Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, drama 
clubs, musical clubs of all kinds, art clubs, and gymnasiums—not forgetting 
the Turner societies. Then there are various national groups, many of which 
preserve the folk dancing and singing and the folk customs of Shakespeare’s 
century. All these might be utilized in any large celebration, civic or otherwise, 
which may be planned for the community at large, or for dance-festivals in 
the parks. 
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REVIEWS 


BOOKS OR “PIECES”? 


It required no wisdom to foresee that the vogue of slender master- 
pieces buttressed fore and aft with the fruits of erudition would prove 
transient. Several recent ventures in the wake of the pioneers, such as 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr., plainly indicate that the literary diet of the 
high-school Freshman and Sophomore is soon to be less meager and 
concentrated. 

The volume in hand,‘ a compilation of prose and verse for high- 
school reading, by Mr. Halleck and Miss Barbour, will make a strong 
appeal to boys and girls, and at the same time will provide material 
suitable for training them to read. Over fifty authors are represented, 
including Shakespeare, Milton, John Masefield, William Butler Yeats, 
and O. Henry. Humor has not been neglected, witness Bunner’s pain- 
fully funny story of “Zenobia’s Infidelity,” which is the first selection 
in the book. A child who cannot find something to his taste and who is 
not tempted to read farther in the authors represented may be regarded 
as quite immune. 

The apparatus evidences actual knowledge of schools. Five or 
six lines suffice to tell who the writer is and three or four more to direct 
the student to accounts of his work. “Study Hints” prompt the teacher 
and lighten the burden of working out assignments. Suggestions for 
theme subjects tempt the class to try their hands at speaking and writing, 
and may profitably be used to enhance the enjoyment of the reading— 
not mainly, let us assume, to teach composition for everyday uses. 
Finally, each lesson is rounded out by means of “Suggestions for Addi- 
tional Readings,’”’ which are judicious and do not go ballooning off into 
the realm of books in general on the hunt for anything, good or bad, 
difficult or easy, which happens to have some point of resemblance to 
the work in hand. 

All in all Halleck and Barbour’s Readings is a real textbook for 
schools and stands a chance of retaining the respect of its youthful 
owner after its classroom days are over. This will depend, of course, 
on whether the teacher in charge is a teacher of reading or only a teacher 
of chronology, cartography, mythology, philology, rhetoric, and second- 
hand criticism. J. F. 

* Readings for School. By Reuben Post Halleck and Elizabeth Graeme Barbour. 
New York and Chicago: American Book Co., 1915. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


Psychology of High-School Subjects. By CHARLES HuBBARD Jupp. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1915. Pp. 515. $1.50. 

Sharply critical of English teachers and of English teaching. The book will 
doubtless tend to hasten certain reforms already in progress, particularly the differen- 
tiation of English for daily use from English for aesthetic pleasure and ethical stimulus. 
Variation in the Achievements of Pupils. By CHarteEs HERBERT ELLIOTT. 

Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, 

No. 72. New York City: Teachers College, Columbia University, 191s. 

Pp. 114. 

A study of the comparative achievements of pupils in different grades and in 
classes of different sizes. Especially valuable to those who desire to test their own 
pupils, as the methods used by Dr. Elliott are fully set forth. 

Distribution of Opportunity for Participation among the Various Pupils in 
Classroom Recitations. By Ernest Horn. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 67. New York City: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1915. Pp. 40. 

An accurate study of current practices and tendencies. The newer ideals of 
education, it appears, tend to make equal participation more difficult to secure because 
of the freedom permitted. 

A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1915. Report, pp. 58, 30 cents; Scale, 5 cents. 

The thousand words most commonly used arranged according to difficulty of 
spelling so that a child’s ability may be determined with reference to the school grade. 
A carefully executed and highly important piece of work. 

Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries. By Lucy E. Fay and Anne T. 
Eaton. Boston: Boston Book Co., 1915. Pp. 449. 

The work is in three parts: “On the Use of Books,” “The Selection of Books and 
Children’s Literature,” and “The Administration of School Libraries.”” The whole 
constitutes a complete introduction to the work of the school librarian, including 
bibliographies and exercises for class use in normal courses. 

The Lesson in Appreciation. By FRANK HerBert HAywarp. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. 234. 75 cents. 

An interesting attempt to treat the pedagogy of music, painting, and literature. 
The writer seems unaware of the fact that teachers of literature have been giving 
lessons in appreciation and writing about how to give them for many years. 

The Teaching of English, By Paut Kitapper. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1915. Pp. 262. $1.25. 

A companion to the author’s Teaching Children to Read, and, like that volume, a 
very useful book. The principal topics are composition, spelling, and grammar. 
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